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PANSY’S HUSBAND. 
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I. 


T was all over at last; the solemn 
words spoken for all time by the 
gray-haired rector in that lit- 
tle gothic church among the ivy 
and yew-trees; the sumptuous 
breakfast in the great hall of the 
Grange; the congratulations of 
the friends there assembled; and, 
lastly, the aciens. Mr. Gilbert 
Thorne, of Kirklees, and his child- 
ish-looking bride had been toasted, 
and admired, and criticized, after 
the approved method. Everybody 
had inwardly commented upon 
his look of supreme content, and 
hers of extreme pallor. Every- 
body, in turn, had questioned old 
Madame Marthe to know where was her grandson, 
that wild Jack Marthe of the Guards, although they 
did not call him that to his old grand-dame. And 
now the bridal favors began to droop alittle. The 
white rose in the bottle-green coat of the butler 
looked limp and faded. Mr. Thorne’s carriage stood 
at the gate; and up stairs, in Madame Marthe’s 
dressing-room, the pale little bride, with all her 
snov -white fleeces cast away, was tying, with nerv- 
ous, twitching fingers, the drab strings of her travel- 
ling bonnet before a cheval glass. 

It was, to make the best of it, an unutterably dis- 
mal day. A mutinous sky hanging low over the 
ferny flats of Liucolnshire; a wet, sodden earth, 
more thoroughly drab, if anything, than Pansy’s rib- 
bons; dead leaves whirling in gusts against the win- 
dows; a harrowing wind lying in wait at the key- 
holes and harping like mad about the monstrous red 
brick gables A wood fire crackled on the hearth of 
the dressing-room ; Madame Marthe had a weakness 
for wood fires. There was French blood in her veins, 
and neither time nor an English husband had served 
t» reconcile ber with the foggy English weather. 
The old claw-footed furniture and low, black, pol- 
ished wainscot glittered and shone in the ruddy glow. 

“Pansy,” said Madame Marthe, sharply, “shall I 
help you with those ribbons?” 

“No,” from the pale bride. 

Madame Marthe, struck with a sudden chill, went 
up to the fire and spread out to it her wrinkled hands 
shaded with yellow lace. 

“Pansy,” she began again, but never looking at 
the forlorn little figure moping there before the 
glass, “ you have made a good match—a much better 
match than I ever expected. Yceu are only tolerably 
pretty, you know, and you have no style.” 

“Thank you, grandmother,” said Pansy, bitterly. 

The old dame rubbed those shrivelled palms of 
hers in a frosty way, still staring hard at the quaint 
tiles of the chimney-piece, painted with scriptural 
scenes. 

‘“Mr. Thorne has been very liberal in regard to 
settlements,” said she. ‘“ He isa gentleman. Lady 

Rawdon thinks he is related to the Thornes of Soff 1k. 
You should ask him, by all means. Some day, Pansy, 
you will thank me for what I have done.” 

No answer. 

* Ah,” cried madame, frowning, “give me the 
French method of managing these things! What 
‘toes a child of seventeen know of her future needs? 
Ionly trust that you may prove a suitable wife for 
Mr. Thorne.” 

Still no answer. Madame Marthe put forth a 
shapely foot, and warmed that also by the fire. 

** You really ought to hurry,’’ she began, fretfully. 

‘Tam sure I hear Mr. Thorne in the hall. Don’t 

















mope, child. You are looking uncommonly plain to- 
day, and your wedding day, too!” 

The pale face staring into the glass only smiled at 
itself drearily. 

“T tell you again that you have made a good 
match!” pursued madame, with vehemence; ‘an 
excellent match. The only wonder is what Mr. 
Thorne sees to admire in you, a mere chit of a girl, 
with only a thousand pounds! As for my grandson, 
if you meet him in Paris, as I hope you may, you 
can give him my regards.” 

Madame Marthe had gone a point too far. Of a 
sudden, Pansy, recoiling from the mirror, turned 
upon her, blindly holding out two childish, white 
hands, on one of which gleamed and glittered the 
wedding-ring. A sharp cry arose from her lips. 

* Don’t, grandmother! I can’t bear it! I can’t 
bear it!” 

The wide. passionate eyes, fixed on empty space 
instead of Madame Marthe, dilated and darkened 
with some great horror. The tender, babyish face 
put ona look that madame had never seen there 
before. 

“ Pansy!” she cried, in a frightened way, ‘“‘ Pansy, 
you foolish child!” 

*T wish I were dead!” said Pansy, dreariiy, her 
hands dropping to her side. 

Madame, who bad been at such pains to rear this 
girl—the child of a dead son who had made a mesal- 
liance—was hardly prepared for an outburst like 
this. Her wrinkled checks flushed angrily, but there 
was no time fur words. Some one was tearing up 
the stairs at a farious rate. She beard Susette, her 
French maid, on the landing, give @ little scream. 

“Mr, Thorne,” said madame, by way of warning; 
after which the step came up to the door of the dress- 
ing-room, a band fell on the knob, it turned, and 
some one came in. Not Mr. Thorne. No one, in 
fact, who was expected there on Pansy’s wedding 
morning. Madame Marthe turning, as she thought, 
to meet the new-made husband, saw an apparition in 
the doorway, and shrieked aloud. 

A violet-eyed, heavy-limbed young fellow, with a 
wilitary air, and a cloak, all splashed and dabbled 
with mud and wet, trailing off his splendi! shoul- 
ders. Madame Marthe glanced at him—glanced, 
and wished, deep down in her angry old heart, that 
he was lying dead and buried in the family vault of 
the Marthes. 

** Captain Marthe,” she began, drawing herself up 
stark and stiff on the hearth, ‘‘ may I ask where you 
came from?” 

‘From Dover,” he answered her. 

* And of all men in the world,” ske cried, bristling 
with hostility, ‘‘ what brings you here to-day?” 

He laughed—a laugh that was hardly pleasant to 
hear. 

‘My dear grandmother, < received your little note 
in Paris. I have come to your precious wedding, but 
I find that I am too late.” 

Then he crossed the room; he went straight up to 
Mrs. Gilbert Thorne, who, as he approached, shrank 
away with a bitter cry. Pale, haggard and dis- 
tressed, he canght her fast with both hands. 

“Pansy!” he cried, “‘my darling! my darling! 
So I have lost you forever!” 

She only uplifted her pale fac>; she only put forth 
her hand, shining with her wedding-ring. Then 
Madame Marthe came betwixt the two. 

“‘ Captain Marthe,” she said, drawing Pansy out of 
his grasp, “your cousin was married at eight this 
morning. I boped you would have sense enough to 
rewain in Paris—until all was over, at least.” 

He stood, paling slowly, till his face was a white 
blank. 

** Pansy, speak to me!” he implored. 
Gilbert Thorne’s wife?” 

* Yes,” the dreary young voice made answer. 

“And so she has sold you at last, this precious 
grand-dame of ours!” said Captain Marthe, breaking 

into scornful wrath. ‘And you have perjured your- 
self, Pansy—you have married another, when your 
heart was given to me!” 


“You are 


The poor child sbrank back in a frightened way be- 
hind Madame Marthe. 

‘“ Pansy!” cried madame’s grandson, “you are 
false! you are weak! you are wicked! You have in- 

jured me beyond reparation. I can never forgive 
you!” 

She stool, stunned, bewildered. Then her small, 
pale face crimsoned to the forehead. 

“ Jack! O Jack! not that! not wicked! I never 
meant to wrong you; I never gave you my word, you 
know. I bave only done as grandmother wished.” 

** Bah!” said Captain Marthe, smiling upon her 
disdainfally. 

A dismal dash of rain and sere brown leaves struck 
the windows, and filled the next pause. 

“You mad, wild fellow!” said Madame Marthe, 
not hesitating to lay both hands against bim to push 
him from her. ‘Go from here—go at once! Do you 
think I would ever have given her to you? No!” 

Captain Marthe ground his heel sullenly into the 
carpet, but did not obey. 

* Pansy, I wish you joy,”’ he said, gloomily. ‘ For 
myself, Lam going to the bad as fast as possible. 
Thanks to you, I shall get there even sooner than I 
had thought to.’’ 

This was toomucb, She started towards him in 
spite of madame’s restraining gesture. 

“ Jack!’ she cried, clutching at her fair little 
throat, as if the words hurt her, “do not! Pray, be 
good! Pray, forgive me, if there is anything to for- 
give, for the sake of the old time!” 

** Never!” answere Captain Marthe, bitterly. 

Pansy sank suddenly where she stood. He wasa 
seltish fellow, but pot particularly bard-bearted, this 
Jack Marthe. With a remorseful thrill, he sprang 
forward to raise her, but somebody thrust him aside, 
not madame, but a far stouter and stronger arm than 
hers, and Mr. Gilbert Thorne bent and lifted his pale 
young bride from the floor. 

For once in her life, Madame Marthe found herself 
at her wits’ ends. 

“‘ Mr. Thorne,’’ she stammered, confusedly, “ this 
is my grandson; you have heard we speak of him. 
Pansy—why! is she tainting? She is not well—” 

Sue coukl not get on with another word. Pansy, 
pale, indeed, but quite conscious, disengaged bersel! 
from her husband’s artes, and sank into the nearest 
chair. He brought a vinaigrette from the slab be- 
neath the cheval glass, and gave it into her hands. 

‘‘There is no need of explanations,” he sail to 
madame, with perfect composure. ‘I have been in 
the room for the last ten minutes. I think I eutered 
directly after Captain Marthe. You did not observe 
me.” 

Madame’s face grew yellow as parchment. 

‘“*Then,” said she, “ I must request you to settle 
the matter yourself.” And she walked away tw the 
hearth, and stood there, with her back turned to 
them all, 

Captain Marthe lifted his handsome eyes sulkily, 
and stared at Pansy’s husband. He saw a man olier 
than himeelf, dark, wiry, small in stature, and re- 
markably quiet in face and manner. Rather a com- 
monplace person, he might have thought, only the 
eyes that met his own, dark, and keen as a bawk’s, 
beat off his gazo deliberately, and made him recuil, as 
if from a blow. 

“Captain Marthe,” said Mr. Thorne, pointing to 
the door, * go now!” 

“Sir,” returned the other, nettled and defiant, “1 
wish you just to know—” 

‘Pardon me; I know all. Go at once!” 

He went as far as the threshold; Madame Marthe 
followed. From thence he tarned for one cruel, part- 
ing shot. 

** You have married the only woman I ever loved,” 
he said; **the woman whom I love atill, and who 
loves me. Now, sir, I have the honor of wishing you 
@ very goodl-morning.” 

The door banged. Pansy was alone in the dress- 
ing-room with her husband. 

A dark, painful flush reddened hia face. Neverthe- 
less, he walked quietly to the window and stood there, 
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looking out on the biank, dismal day, Hi carriage 
was at the door, the coachwan on his box, the wet 
rcliing off the sides of the horses. On the sodden 
walks and the covered flower-bede the rain drizzled 
Aubiously. Captain Marthe, muffled to the ears, was 
just tearing «ff ata furious gallop toward the Turn- 
bridge station. These things were plain before his 
eyes, but Panry’s husband did not see any of them. 

Not daring to stir, hardly daring to breathe, Pansy 
sat watching him. Of what was he thinking? What 
would he say to her? Was he very, very angry? 
Then she shivered. 

It was odd, perhaps, that a man like Gilbert Thorne 
should ever have fallen in love with such a childish 
little thing as Pansy. It had happened something in 
this wise: 

A first chance meeting on the New Pier at 
Brighton, wuitLer Madame Marthe had carried her 
grand-daughter but a few weeks before, to escape 
from that obnoxious Jack. Mr. Thorne was the 
o“ ner of iron works in the north, and bad an income 
of ten thovsand poundsa year. But to poor Pansy, 
tilled with tender memories of Jack Marthe’s yellow 
hair ard wid violet eyes, he was only a tedious and 
prosy party who bored her unutterably. 

Alas! more meetings followed ; in the breezy drives 
along the Queen’s Road; on the cliffs; in the walks 
on the Esplanade, when the bands were playing, and 
the sun shining on the blue, dancing sea, as brightly 
as if there were no match-making grandmothers and 
no love-sick. persecuted little girls in the world. 
And finally, Madame Marthe, who had forced Pansy 
to dance with him at the hops, albeit his dancing 
was dreadful, compared with Jack’s; and to enter- 
tain him at old Lady Rawdon’s humdrum whist- 
parties had, after much striving, brought about this 
swift and bitter end; this wedding-ring on Pansy’s 
finger; this wedding-day, full of storm, and darkness, 
and unutterable regrets. 

So Pansy sat and thought it over. She had plenty 
of time. Only one feeling possessed her now, and 
that was abaw lute terror. If her husband looked at 
her as he had looked at Jack Marthe, she should die! 
She was sick and bewildered, and too selfish, withal, 
in her own sorrow, to care if the revelations of this 
morning had cost him anything but anger. Ouly, 
then and there, a vague feeling came to her that he 
had been wronged—by Madame Marthe, by herself, 
by Jack, even. 

He turned from the window at last. He stood lonk- 
ing down ona her, as she sat cowering under his fixed 
gaze. Her face, so tenderly young in all ite lines, 
put on « look of fear pitiful to see. He went up to 
her side. 

“* My poor child!” said Mr. Gilbert Thorne. 

“She was bardly prepared for a greeting like that. 
It startled her immeasurably. 

“ My poor little girl!” be pursued, calmly. ‘“ Had 
you no confidence in me, no friendship for me, that 
you could not have told me of all this before it was 
too late ?”’ 

**T would have told you,” answered Pansy, lifting 
her truthful eyes straight to his, “but Madame 
Marthe forbade me. She wished me to forget Jack 
and to marry you.” 

“Do you love him, then, so very much?” asked 
Mr. Thorne, but speaking this time with an effort. 

She steadied her voice bravely. 

“1 have been very fond of Jack, Mr. Thorne. We 
are cousins. He has been here a great deal, and— 
and—” 

** You were betrothed?” he said, sharply. 

“No,O no! There was no promise between us 
even; only—” 

“T understand!” 

He took a sudden turn across the floor. That dark, 
painful flush ebbed slowly from his face, and left him 
pale as death. P 

* God forbid that I should be harsh or unjast to 
you. Have you always been quite happy here?” he 
said, 

With bis merciless eyes npon her, poor Pansy 
dared not even think a falsehood. 
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“No, x * she faltered, faintly. Theres. . He looked at her steadily, a sparkle like | one sae ae tke she who wa ba’ come ne to Kirtee lang, sealed them ae and we roerre bok ng = 
“ At least can give youa home. Iam also your sudden anger in his dark eyes. lonely years agane, ha’ He been willin’. at the | When Mr. Thorne first led her into the long poy 
friend—always your friend. Will you consider the| “I wish you to be happy here,” he said, with | Mrs. Thorne lifted her eyes and looked bard a ch Sundin bin UE corre Gah ther tne 
matter? It is too late to undo what isdone. You something struggling through his voice tbat she eer — ine tas had thought to see, for Margaret Heath- 
are my wife. If you can come with me to-day of| could not define, “ which you never can be unti! you 0 Was P Pa I 
your ite free will, I ask you to come.” Ile stood | cease to fear me. Why do you shrink away like| Elsie seemed a trifle startled and perplexed, ~ leon bad p78 wet ™ stabitens a ae 
waiting for her answer; not with any seeming anx- that? Do I torment you with caresses or endearing San a moment. RP Foe eT ee ok tel Saas abd benulifal etill. Mili .. 
iety, with impatience. Only, after a long words?” fe ““'There’s sma’ harm Heat 
voalah tetanen the question, “ win you Geer} She hung ber head, reddening painfally. the fairest lass in a’ the country side, wi’ her | erstone mr : very 4 ad pee 8 about 
Whither should she go, if not with him? What/ “I do not,” she faltered, “ I do not fear you; I did | yellow hair, and skis like milk. The Heatherstones fed owt pr px aie oe ig ms * vtec 
ther refuge was open to her? She rose up in a weak, | not mean—” She stopped in confusion. are a’ comely.”” ‘ ; some 
bewildered way. . : He started toward the door, his manner altered at| “ Margaret Heatherstone!” said Pansy, in amaze. Madonna who might partake of this world’s sorrow, 











Diana Heatherstone was insi 
side her mother, talking rapidly 
Down the length of the room 
old place at the plano, sweeping 
not ‘playing, only beating out 
thought of music, now and then. 

Diana tarned saddenly towarts 

“1 meta friend of yours at Eth: 
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Pansy shook out a fold in her e: 
carelessly. 











‘ “A friend of mine?” she repeat 
. ‘a “Was Heatberstone engaged to Mr. | but never of its sin. : 
“ a rp om eee > ad Mr. Thorne. "iw ou any commands for me?” be said, cour- —_ “No wonder that he loved her—no wonder!” ; tips as co om - hag hd 
33 Qaies venty.” : teously. “No? “Then I bid you gvod-morning.” * it was e’en thought so.” een hae, oe met at =  roney fot ‘ pair of eyes fasten! 
It is raining hard; you will need another shaw!l.”| The decor shut, and the éstag-h«undcs. prisoned in| A dead pause. loveliness. Afterwards she remembered the words, 


It was the first time that name bh 
before her since her wedding m:: 
rebellious blood down bravely. 

“Thank you,” she answered, : 
Marthe is my cousin.” 

“ Now that I remember it,” sal: ~ 
tioned as much to me. Lady H: 
exceedingly. She is particular to 
he has been crossed in love. Th 
was betrothed waa forced, somehow 
party. She is living abroad, I b 
miserable.” 

“Diana,” corrected Mra, He: 
should not repeat her ladyship’s go 

“But I assure you, mamma, 
romance.” 

“Lady Headstone,” sald Pansy 
mounting now, in spite of hersell, 
formed. Captain Marthe was ne: 
that—that person, and she was not 
any one.” 

Indeed!” said Diana, as if the: 
points; “her ladyship is positive th:. 
still loves her, and that she loves h: 

“Diana!” cried Mra,Heatherstone | 

Pansy saw her husband wheel #v 
to the piano. Lf her face was crim: 
very pale. 

“* Margaret,” he said, to the sti!) 
sitting there in her great darknes 
with care! See if you cannot lay 
little while” 
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He brought one from Madame Marthe’s sofa, aud | the room, pawed and whined miserably to follow| ‘ Why, then, did he not marry her?” asked Pansy, ro popes: apt a of bitterness, “ Why, then, 
Pansy stood ve while he wra it carefully | him. Pansy,an as she was, tarned from the win- | slowly. , 
pron 4 her. Poagmon hand laid pp fold with pad dow and tot then a then went back and strained | Elsie shook her head. Then Madame Marthe might pes — and 
cision; but had she looked in his face, she would} her eyes to watch him going «ff across the terrace; “She feil ill, my leddy. She was at Langdale then, | given Jack his heart’s choice, cr, perbays, sent that 
bave been struck with the worn and haggard lovk | and into the park by way of the band-gate, the dogs | and when the illness passed, she was blind. Then, | choice toa French convent; and Pansy, as she enter- 
that had fallen suddenly upon it. leaping and fawning around him, mad with joy. The | ’twas said, she wad na marry any one.” tained the idea, had really little choice about the 

“ Wait!” he said, as she was turning from him. | blood began to ebb out of Pansy’s face. Small reason{ ‘‘ Blind!” echoed Mrs. Tuorne. matter. She was sitting there in a bay window over- a 
With a quick movement he lifted ber face, and held | had she to complain of him, that man that the werld “ Ay.” sighed Elsie; “and her blue een as bright | looking the bit cf lawn, watching ber husband, who : 
it turned towards bis own. “My child,” he said, | called her husband; that grave and courteous gentle- | and bonny still as yer ain. God's hand fell heavy on | had come in with the laiies from dinner, talking 
steadily, “did you love that man ten times wore| man, who had never approached her, either with | the puir bairn.” with Margaret Heatherstone. 


than you now do, I would not hesitate—no, not for a/| caress, or loving word, or loving look, since that “And what did Mr. Thorne do?” asked his wife, “It is seldom that I leave Langiale now,” Miss 

moment—to leave my bonor and fair name in your | dreary wedding morning, three months since. sharply. : Heatherstone was saying, in that soft, sighing voice 

Lands. Now we will go.” A half bour spent at the window there with her * He went abroad fora while,” answered the old | of bers, “but Kirklees is still very deartome. I 
Madame Marthe was waiting for them in the hall. | own thoughts, set her yawning at last and wonder- | woman. “ It was years ago, my leddy- cannot forget that I was born bere, and that here I 
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“Ab,” she thought, “they have not made it up!| ing what she was to do with herself the rest of the | Mrs. Thorne stood silent. She had inadvertently | pessed the happiest years of my life.” 

What a dreary beginning!” day. She found the library key on the floor at her | turned a page cf her busband’s history which had Pansy did not hear his answer. She only saw his 
There was a hurried adieu, some chilly embraces, | feet, and started off presently in search of the roum | better have been left sealed. For the moment she | grave smile, lest to those beautiful, sightless eyes. 

some hollow, confused words; then Mr. Thurne lifted | whose door it opened. was sorry, and perplexed, and ashamed. 

bis young wife into the carriage and sprang in beside} A still and dusty room in the north wing of the| “I will see the rooms tu-morrow, Elsie,” she said, 

her. It rolled off through the lodge gates. The rain} house. It had a beantifal gothic window, and book- | turning away. ‘‘ Now I am going into the grounds; 

fell drearily, and Pansy, poor, desulate little Pansy, | shelves on all sides, crowded with books from ceiling 

had fairly entered upon a new life. 
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She went forward and stood near them. Mixs Heath- 
erstone heard her, and turned instantly. 

‘* Bring ber to me, Gilbert,” she said. 
send Martha to walk with me.” Mr. Thorne put out bis hand and drew his wife up 
to floor. Mr. Thorne’s chair stood at a table, and It chanced that Mr. Thorne launched with the rec- | to him. Miss Heatherstone leaned towards her. 
some letters that he had forgotten to mail that morn- | tor that day at the old rectory of St. Luke. nestling “ Will you tet me put my hand upon your face?” 
ing lay on the green baize cover. Pansy went,from | in a hollow of the moors. <A dog-cart and a groom | she asked, earnestly. 
i. shelf to shelf like a humming-bird dipping in sweeta, | brought him back to Kirklees, where he found bis| Pansy bent ber brown bead, heaped with its rough, 
An old manor house, standing sober and sedate, at | not reading, only ruffling the leaves of the books and | wife curled up like a kitten in a corner of ber sofa, | curly tresses, and the thin hand passed in a light 
the foot of a platform of purple moortand. On the! patting them back in the wrong places. holding two or three of her brown ringiets in her | caress from brow to chin. 
north side rose up a round tower, surmountel with| It was a plain yolume which she happened upon at | hands, and curling and uncurling their lengths ina 
a battlement, and pierced here and there by narrow, | last, with the words “ Browning’s Poems” on the | listless and pre-occupied way. He looked at her in- | softly. ‘ O, you are young—you are beautifal—you 


pointed windows, filled with stained glass. From| binding. She opened it af random, and ber eyes fell | tently, as he stood upon tue hearth, shivering « little | are good—a woman for him to choose from all the 
this tower, when the day was fair aud the smoke of} on these lines, delicately and faintiy pencilled: 
the iron works had not becloudei all things, one 





“TI can see you, now,” said Miss Heatherstone, 





atter his homeward ride across the moors. world!” 


“ For women— * Are you ill?” he asked, quickly. Pansy, reddening, drew back. 
could jook far across the wild country toward the 


“ ee . 
There is no good but lore, but love. * No.” -*Did I hurt you?” asked Miss en sen- | “ owt honed? agi te a 
wastes of gorse and heath, and the bleak mountain} What else !ocks good is some shade flung from love; “Tired?” sitive to the movement. : “ What hall it he Gilbert ?” 
tops that stretch away into Scotland. Love gilds it, gives it worth Be warned by me; “A little,” she answered, keeping her face turned “No, no!” : - ze 

All day long in the valley below the great chimneys| ever cheat ) ourself one instant. Love, from him. ; 


” 
Nevertheless, she turned away quickly, and Mr. “Anything,” he answered, bitte 
and roaring blast fernaces vomited out their smoke,| ©!¥¢ love, ask only love, and leave the rest.” 


r 
be 


He advanced nearer the sofa. 


and flame, and sulphur. All night earth, and sky, 
and mountain side, were lit by the red, baletu! glare 
of those fierce, umresting fires. There were wild, 
haggard men down there, coming and going like 
demons among the red-hot furnaces. There were 


Along the margin of the leaf, close to this passage a 
late Was written in an elegant, Italian hand, “‘ Mar- 
garet Heatherstone.” 

Pansy stcod looking hard at the page, reading and 


place.” 


“[ have written to Langdale to-day; you may ex- 
pect the Heatherstones within the week. 
belp you for a while to make life in this lonely old 


Thorne, leaning over the blind girl's chair, said: 


** Margaret, your old piano stands yonder in its 
They will | place. Will you come and sing?” 
She rose at once, and with a slow, singular grace, 


little, if I hear your voice.” 

Hers was a fine, true soul, full of 
She was touched infinitely. A plai: 
sioned song broke through the roo 
turned and stole nviselessly towards 


made her way across the room unaided, although he 
re-reading the pencilled lines and the name. Pres-| “ How many are they?” she asked, languidly. walked beside her. When the room was quite still, 
ently a withered primrose slipped out from betwixt “Mrs. Heatherstone, her step-daugiter Margaret, | she began to sing. 

the leaves of the beok and fell upon the baize cover | 284 ber own daughters Emily and Diana, girls of| Hers was aravishing voice, of a power and strength 
of the table against which she leaned. Pansy put it | Y°UF OWN age.” cddly out of keeping with the extreme frailty of her 
carefully buck, then retarned the book to its shelf} ™'8- Thorne did not seem inclined to parsue the | figure. Miss Heatherstone was a born musician. 
and went out, locking the door behind her. subject farther, and it was dropped. Her face, turned unconsciously, pathetically towards 
Aud you climbed the park wall, or opened that little At the farther end of the dining-ball, Elsie, the old They dined alone that day—Gilbert Therne and his 
hand-gate, which Mr. Gilbert Thorne always used 


the light, glowed with unwonted fire along its spirit- 

»| Scotch housekeeper, who bad reigned at Kirklees moping wife. Nevertheless, it was net silent or | ual lines, as the first ripples of music glided out from 

to find the hawthorn-buds shaking out their fra- long before the coming of this little fair-faced mis- | ™°TOS€ meal. The cheerful firelight filled the room, | under ber white fingers; those fingers which, flying 
grant snow, and the ground purpling over with blae- 


Heatherstone was leaning over the 
both its occupants. Nobody notle 
creeping like @ culprit away from | 
kept her eyes from the plano until . 
the threshold. A backward glance 
her husband in his old attitude, his } 
breast, his face dark and set, the ey: 


Heatherstone. Fortunately, the bal 


pools of foul water and other mountainz, made up of 
ashes and the scum of the iron stones, exhaustel of 
its metal. But high up where the oll manor house 
stood, the speckled lark and the thrushes were sing- 
ing, and the sheep feeding placidly along the burns. 


left ajar. Pansy, pushing it open, g!. . 
escaping Martha, who was coming « 
shut it. 

She stood under the night eky, wit). 
wet grasses of the terrace—this rebel): 
—drawing her breath in gasps, and . 
sensation in her throat. Suddenly, 
the form of flight. 

She ran across the terrace to an old 
studded thick with brass-headed nai 
in the wall of the park. Beyond that 
She held the creaking door back w. 
and passed through, then ran on up 
ascending ground, dotted now with g: 
until her breath was quite exhausted, 
nothing to do but stop a bit and rest 

Above her arched the purple fields . 
with stars; a moon was coming up in 
east; the smoke cloud of the works 
than ever, above the valley. She + 
heathery rock, the tinkling of a burn 
hind her the wide and desolate moore, 
away. Pansy bad neither shawl nor» 
night was cold. She drew out herb 
cobweb of costly lace, and tied it over ) 

“Tt is all wrong,” she said again, an 

Old Lady Headstone never knew, | 
mischief her afier-dinner gossip at | 
destined to work that night. The h« 
themeelves, after a while, throagh P 
She sat pondering divers things, glad t 
under that calm night sky, glad to « 
draughts of that wild mountain air. B 
the wind was rising, and with small r 
striking through ber dress, and walll: 
heathery rock, like a banshee. 

For awhile she did not mind it. Th 

to grow cold and frightened. The hagg 
( struggled into a bank of clouds to east 
her tace; but the uncanny glare of ° 
broadly along the spot where she sat. 
ing up to go, when a footstep crunch! 
gorse near by, a figure looming up agal: 
made her recoil with acry. Oat of the 
ging at her heart, broke a name—the n 
nate that she could have uttered, even 
| and dubious tone. 
“ Jack!” 
She was thinking, in a sudden, fright 
| Jack Marthe. 
Lady Headstone has “It is I!” said Gilbert Thorne, calm: 
just brought back Diana; we are waiting fur you.” 5 hat, that she might see the face beneath 


LENE 5S gt Eqn — ol | 
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: ; tress, sat looking over piles of household linen that | fF the night ir that north country was chilly and | across the jubilant, quivering keys, seemed them- 
bells, and the sleek rabbits coming out of their in-| sielied of rosemary and lavender, and crooning to coil; aud, in the meantime, Mr. Thorne talked, and | selves the phantoms of sweet sound. A dead hush 
numerable holes to stare at you; fur it was spring} jerscif the while: that perverse girl, with her skittish brown eyes and | reigned throughout the room; people were compelled 
now, and this place was Kirklees, the home to 2 naughuty red mouth, could but listen. to listen, whether or no, when Margaret Heather- 
which Gilbert Thorne had just brought his young ** First as game the black, Janet, Alas! Pansy had long ago discovered that her hus- | stone sang. 
wife. And syne let pass the brown; band was neither prosy nor tedious. Better for her, 
But grip ye to the milk-white steed, , 

And pu’ the rider down.” perhaps, ifhe had been. He had thoughts that were 





And Mr. Thorre stood with his head 
bent on his breast, and his sallow cheek coloring 
rai Pap pict ghd ; slowly, as if it had caught the flush from hers, till the 
not her thoughts; he was tamiliar with heights and | blind girl, rising upin ; 

Mrs Gilbert Thorne came dawdling across the hall, | depths of which her frivolous heart knew nothing; parse her ioe ek an pad eee ‘a 
and Elsie rose briskly. he talked to her as no one, and least of all, as flippant | Heatherstone. 

with a seyere line of scarlet ribbon just above the| ‘“‘I ken ye’d like to see the upper rooms,’ she said. | Jack Marthe had never talked. This had been a 
low, white forehead. The stag-hounds, stretched on| ‘* Not this morning, Elsie. Sit down; I shall not 
the bare, polished floor, turned their beads and | disturb you.” 
watched her tranquilly. 

Truth to tell, the face gazing so steadily out on the 
‘clouds of smoke rolling up from the valley, was some- 


She was standing at the long window, looking out 
on the reach of emerald lawn, with her head resting 
dreamily against the pane—a charming little head, 
heaped with rough, brown curly tresses, and bound - 

So they became duly installed at Kirklees, these 
Heatherstones. For the first time for years, the old 
house rioted in life and youth. Other guests came 
aud went. Early and late, Margaret Heatberst« ne 
groped her way aboat the halls, the delight of Elsie’s 
eyes, and made her ravishing music in the dim twi- 
light cf the drawing-room. Then there were wild 
gallops across the windy moors, and out-door fetes, 
and humdram dinners at the hous:s cf the old 
country squires, where Emily and Diana revelled, 
and where Mrs, Gilbert Thorne’s brown head was 
nearly turned with flattery and admiration. 


startling discovery for the little bride to make, dur- 
ing those first wretched days when she had found 
herself alone with him in the great world of Paris. 
This dark, sober party who had wrecked her happi- 
wall, and looked up at some grimy hunting-tcenes | ness and Jack’s, was, now that he chcse that she 
thing brighter and more healthful thay when we | frowning upon her from their oaken panels above. should know it, a2 remarkably strong, earnest and 
saw it Jast. It had fuller outlines and more red “Ifave you been lung at Kirklees?” she asked, ab- | brilliant maa. 
blood in it. Blessed be youth for that elasticstrength | stractedly. 
which can throw off trouble, like an old garment, or 


“* Aweel,” said the old woman, resuming her seat. 
Mrs. Thorne leaned her brown head against the 








“*It is all wrong, somehow,” sighed Pansy, sitting, 
“ Lang, my leddy? These twenty years an’ mair. | chilly and alone, before her mirror, alter the waiting- 
hob-nob with it, and yet find the world a sweet and| Then a Heatheratone was master here. I cam to| maid that Mr. Thorne had brought her froin London 


per place. Grief at seventeen never kills.| nurse Miss Margaret, the puir wee lassie whose | was dismissed for the night. 
‘ansy wight not be a happy woman, but she was| mither lay in the kirkyard.” ; 
certainly a sound and healthful one. “‘Mr. Thorne bought Kirklees of the Heather-| seemed next to impossible. Until that day, she had eutee' beng itg gt: a ae ral a — 
Somebody came across the room and paused near | stones?” been very sure of his love—too sure, perhaps—even | workmen, and he onsen Pa ain o OF tas b 
her at the window. The stag-hounds knew the step| Elsie shook out a sprig of crumpled rosemary from | after the scene of her wedding morn, even during | she aalieer knew nor = 1. hae three bey Sew es 
and so did Pansy. The sensitive blood leaped hut | among the linen. the coldness and indifference that followed it. Bat | to her window late whe rs - ee ne hg 
into her cheek. * Ay, but auld folk dinna like change, my leddy. | now, that was over. Mrs. Gilbert Thorne saw a valley, all aglow ‘wuch'eh pe dgtendey: Pex 
“I shall ask some friends here from Langdale to| I lo’ed the burns and braes, the bonny woods—e’en | closet standing open, and a skeleton peeping through. Mi pin "as Cae . Mods yee eee at Woe fe 
— R oe company for a little while,” said Mr. Gil- | youder black smcke-cloud o’ the valléy. So I stayed | Who was that blind, beautifal Margaret Heather- bat, or some pre Me: +: ar pot ptesd 
orne. to serve the new master.” stone? He had loved her H <d him! for hi 
: Her voice faltered as she answered ; it always would| Mrs. Thorne said nothing, and Elsie went on. Pansy began to ask herself, death es ue sarah rae ae nee Say ae banescsd mad 
falter a little when, talking to bim. “My son is keeper here, and Martha, the parlor- | Gilbert Thorne, once loving, could ever forget. Then eat caain on a mo ot poke oper geome oe 
mn bes —— it lonely; it is better than the flats | maid, is my niece—e foolish, well-favored lassie, who | why had he married her, @ girl who never cared “ik Radenel taiteck: o sree wReonyge-d 
»Inshire. will e’en ha’ a paddler lad down yonder in the works. | anything for him, as he m i ; 4 
He stood drawing on his gloves, and the sunshine | I’ve greeted sair about it, but I ken there’s naught vats see she live ‘a een we etait gril we co ba srlhecrhey. «ce Lara ype ~ pare WSR, Be 
from the window fell warm upon his cark, care-worn | like love to these silly young hearts.” Pansy caught a glimpse of her face in the mirror, ey be < pee Aring oad om So see 
aA ; A flush swept up to Pansy’s forchead under the | with its tender curves, its health and youth; aes me eae «de 3 oie, heap they met, be was, 
” best that you should know the Heather- | look of those dim, kindly eyes. after such an answer, she laid her head against the | sen . on 8 an cold; and, with a growing 
stones,” Le said. * They are an old family ; you can- “You do not approve of Martha’s choice, then?” | cushions of the chair, and sobbed herself, atter a} th < sae ate bsp chess poco — apex 
not fail to like them—Miss Margaret, especially.” she said. while, into a sound sleep. There she slept on till 7 me mae ee 
pipes yt the gre = os tne mm 7 “Nay,” answered Elsie, repeating almost to the morning. ue thy denen the dri ight, for b 
“I will lease you the key e library,” Mr. | letter some words of Madame Marthe’s. ** What does} A week of n i - Pk © drive, one nignt, for ber 
Thorne continuea; “you can, perhape, find some-|a@ heartsome bairn like her knuw 0’ the needs to | and beating prin preaerha es etndend till ik aia ceae te od ts oe tae ae 
thing there to amuse you to-day; and Elsie wi!l show | come? He’s but a thriftless ne'er do-well, an’ yet | hung, like a mighty pall, night and day in the valle Tah tha ae ne ee er ee ee ee 
you whatever you wish to know about the house. I | she’ll never mind an auld woman’s wagging tongue.” | kept all visitors away from Kirklees—after that, i “ae oe ee ee i sees Soe 
= steve ares Ah you.” ; ‘ ** Does Mr. Thorne know of it?” asked Pansy. Heatherstones came. 5 nell new stories did G 
: « lay the key upon the sill. As hedid) “ Ay, my leddy, an’ he bas spoken to the lass. Ah,| ‘wo dark-baired girls, who talked of bets and | tot FF ee a ee wee 
80, there was taint recvil of the white hands already | a kind master he has e’er been to me! God be races, and rifing to ver, in a comprehendit tell you about the Indian jungles?” he said, with 
uk recuil which was not lost on Mr. Gilbert | thanked that he has brought usa led4y at last, an’| these were Enily and Diana. Mis. ron desc sara ee 


eee 


*“ Itisall, all wrong.” 
Worse yet, to right matters, as they then stood, 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





Diana Heatherstone was installed on the sofa be- 
side her mother, talking rapidly, as Pansy entered. 
Down the length of the room sat Margaret, in her 
old place at the piano, sweeping the keys fitfully— 
not playing, only beating out what seemed to bea 
thought of music, now and then. 

Diana turned suddenly towards Mrs. Thorne. 

“1 met a friend of yours at Ethelridge to-day,” she 
said. " 

Pansy shook out a fold in her elegant dinner-dress 
carelessly. 

“A friend of mine?” she repeated. 

“A Captain Martbe, of the Guards. He is visiting 
the squire; he begged to be remembered to you.’’+ 

Pansy felt a pair of eyes fastening upon her face. 
It was the first time that name had been mentioned 
before her since her wedding morn. She kept the 
rebellious blood down bravely. 

“Thank you,” she answered, calmly. ‘ Captain 
Marthe is my cousin.”’ 

‘ Now that I remember it,”’ said Diana, ‘“‘ he men- 
tioned as much to me. Lady Headstone pets him 
exceedingly. She is particular to tell everybody that 
he has been crossed in love. The lady to whom he 
was betrothed was forced, somehow, to marry another 
party. She is living abroad, I believe, and is very 
miserable.” 

“Diana,” corrected Mrs. Heatherstone, ‘you 
should not repeat her ladyship’s gossip.” 

“But I assure you, mamma, it was quite a 
romance.” 

‘Lady Headstone,” said Pansy, feeling the blood 
mounting now, in spite of herself, “has been misin- 
formed. Captain Marthe was never betrothed to 
that—that person, and she was not jorced to marry 
any one.” 

** Indeed!”? said Diana, as if these were but minor 
points; “ her ladyship is positive that Captain Marthe 
still loves her, and that she loves him.” 

“Diana!” cried Mrs. Heatherstone,in a shocked tone. 

Pansy saw her husband wheel suddenly, and walk 
to the piano. If her face was crimson, his was very, 
very pale. 

“ Margaret,” he said, to the still, patient woman 
sitting there in her great darkness, “I am crazed 
with care! See if you cannot lay the demon fora 
little while.” 

* Shall I sing to you?” she said. 

* Yes, if you will.” 

‘What shall it be, Gilbert?” 

“Anything,” he answered, bitterly; “it matters 
little, if I hear your voice.” 

Hers was a fine, true soul, full of quick instincts. 
She was touched infinitely. A plaint of sad, impas- 
sioned song broke through the rooa. Then Pansy 
turned and stole noiselessly towards the door. Emily 
Heatherstone was leaning over the sufa, talking to 
both its occupants. Nobody noticed who it was, 
creeping like a culprit away from the group. She 
kept her eyes from the piano until she had reached 
the threshold. A backward glance there, revealed 
her husband in his old attitude, his head bent on his 
breast, his face dark and set, the eyes on Margaret 
Heatherstone. Fortunately, the ball door had been 
left ajar. Pansy, pushing it open, glided out, barely 
escaping Martha, who was coming across the hall to 
shut it. 

She stood under the night eky, with her feet in the 
wot grasses of the terrace—this rebellious little Pansy 
—drawing her breath in gasps, and with a choking 
sensation in her throat. Suddenly, salvation took 
the form of flight. 

She ran across the terrace to an old oaken postern 
studded thick with brass-headed nails, and opening 
in the wall of the park. Beyond that lay the moors. 
She held the creaking door back with both hands, 
and passed through, then ran on up the gradually 
ascending ground, dotted now with gorse and furze, 
until her breath was quite exhausted, and there was 
nothing to do but stop a bit and rest. 

Above her arched the purple fields of sky, thick 
with stars; a moon was coming up in the mild, gray 
east; the smoke cloud of the works hung, blacker 
than ever, above the valley. She sat down on a 
heathery rock, the tinkling of a burn in her ear, be- 
hind her the wide and desolate moors, stretching far 
away. Pansy had neither shawl nor mantle, and the 
night was cold. She drew out her handkerchief, a 
cobweb of costly lace, and tied it over her hair. 

‘Tt is all wrong,” she said again, and drearily. 

Old Lady Headstone never knew, I dare say, the 
mischief her after-dinner gossip at Ethelridge was” 
destined to work that night. The hot tears forced 
themselves, after a while, through Pansy’s lashes. 
She sat pondering divers things, glad to be out alone 
under that calm night sky, glad to drink in long 
draughts of that wild mountain air. But meanwhile, 
the wind was rising, and with small regard to her, 
striking through her dress, and wailing around the 
heathery rock, like a banshee. 

For awhile she did not mind It. Then she began 
to grow cold and frightened. The haggard moon had 
struggled into a bank of clouds to eastward, and hid 
her tace; but the uncanny glare of the valley lay 
broadly along the spot where she sat. She was start- 
ing up to go, when a footstep crunching down the 
gorse near by, a figure looming up against the night, 
made her recoil with acry. Out of the terror tug- 
ging at her heart, broke a name—the most unfortu- 
nate that she could have uttered, even in that scared 
and dubious tone. 

Jack!” 

She was thinking, in a sudden, frightened way, of 
Jack Marthe. 

“It is I!” said Gilbert Thorne, calmly, lifting his 
hat, that she might see the face beneath. 





She ran up to him, trembling from head to fvot. 

*T came to find you,” he said. ‘ What are you 
doing here? Your dress is damp with dew; you are 
chilled to death. Lastly, is there any resemblance 
between myself and Captain Marthe, that you should 
mistake one for the other?” 

‘‘No,” answered Pansy, shivering, “none what- 
ever.” 

“Then allow me to take you home.” P 

He had a cloak fastened about his throat. Ina 
twinkling he detached it from himself, and wrapped 
it about her, head and ears. 

“You foolish child!” he said, severely, ‘“ was there 
no other place than this moor where you could fly to 
think out, undisturbed, your bitter thoughts? Now 
come.” 

She was half smothered under the cloak, but shiv- 
ering miserably still. She disengaged herself enough 
to answer: 

* Mr. Thorne, I did not come here to think of that 
—that person at all—I did not!” ; 
He made no reply, only drew her rapidly forward. 

“You do not believe me!” she cried, flinging her- 
self passionately from him. ‘“ You are thinking hard 
and urjust things of me!” 

**T never thought a hard or unjust thing of you in 
my life,” he answered, calmly. “The ground is 
growing rough, and here is the burn; I must take 
you in my arms.” 

** No, no!” 

She tried to elude his grasp. Her foot, striking 
against a projecting stone of the path, gave way be- 
neath her. She put out her hand to hold him off, 
and, as she did so, sunk, with a cry of pain, at his 
very feet. sak’ 

He caught her to his heart. He dashed across the 
burn, across the intervening space to the postern, 
which he opened, holding ber the while with one arm, 
A rift of moonshine filtering through the interlacing 
green of the damp shrubbery, fell upon her face, 
drooping helplessly against his shoulder, the eyes 
closed, the long lashes fallen on the colorless cheek. 
She had fainted quite away. 

He stvod for a full moment, looking upon her. 
Then, something that had held this man’s heart 
bound and barred for weeks and months, gave way 
suddenly. His broad chest heaved, he made a quick 
movement, as if to fling her from him with all his 
force. His face, uplitted above her own, grew white 
and terrible. Then a faint spasm crossed it. Gilbert 
Thorne bent, gathering the little still figure fiercely 
up to him—holding it, for one blind breathing-space, 
as a wild creature might hold his prey. He pressed 
his lips once to the mouth that rested against his 
breast. 

“My God!” fell from him brokenly. 

After that, the postern clanged, and all was still. 

When Pansy opeued her eyes, she was lying in her 
own room, with Elsie and Diana Heatherstone bend- 
ing above her. There was a bandage about the 
sprained ankle, and some of the pain had left it. 

“Who kissed me?” she asked, dreamily, looking 
up at the withered face of Elsie. 

“Eh, bairn?” 

‘Somebody kissed me; who was it?” 

“Tt was Margaret,” said Diana. ‘‘She has just 
gone out with mamma.” 

_ “Where is my—is Mr. Thorne?” asked Pansy, 
choking with sudden tears. 

Diana, who was the soul of good-nature, and very 
fond, withal, of her hostess, answered, tenderly: 

“He went away hardly a moment ago. -He saw 
that you were recovering, and he had letters to write. 
You poor little dear, how did you come to hurt your 
foot like that?” 

Itjwas a precious bit of folly, and it cost her some 
dreary days of imprisonment; days when Pansy, 
lying dull and lonely in her quiet room, heard laugh- 
ter and voices floating through the house, and often 
Margaret Heatherstone’s exquisite music; days 
when Mr. Thorne cane, early and late, to her door, 
with courteous inquiries regarding her progress, 
rarely allowing his eyes to rest upon her, but stand- 
ing coldly on the threshold, his face outlined, dark 
and strong, against the swart light. It was during 
this time that Elsie, watching beside her little lady’s 
sofa, sometimes found its occupant in tears. 

One morning, Martha, the parlor-maid, had come 
up in place of Elsie, to answer Mrs. Thorne’s bell, 
The girl’s eyes were red as a rabbit’s, with weeping 
over her ill-conditioned love affairs. Mrs. Thorne 
had left her sofa, and was walking slowly round the 
room, talking the while to Margaret Heatherstone, 
who sat in her place, following, with her sweet, 
spiritual fuce, every movement of the mistress of 
Kirklees. 

‘* Martha, what ails your eyes?’”’ said Mrs. Thorne, 
suddenly pausing in her walk to look at the girl. 

“ He’s gone, ma’am,”’ mumbled Martha. 

** Who has gone?” 

‘*My lad, ma’am. He’s gone to Lunnon—I shall 
never see him mair.”’ 

“And so you have given him up?” said Mrs. 
Thorne. 

Martha’s tace threatened a new outbreak. 

‘Yes ma’am, I have done e’en as Elsie wished. 
He wadna stay at the works any longer. I ken he 
was thriftless, but for a’ that, I loved him.” 

‘*‘My poor girl!” said the soft voice of Margaret 
Heartherstone. 

Martha turned eagerly towards her. 

«O ma’am, Elsie has been like a mither to me ever 
since my ain mither died. I couldna cross her, I 
couldna cross her, and she never liked my lad!” 

Mrs. Thorne stood twisting the tassels of her dress- 
ing-gown nervously round her hand. 














‘* You are a good girl, Martha,” she said, gently. 
** You have done well, Move my chair here to the 
window. There, now you may go.” 

Martha went, and Mrs. Therne sat gazing out at 
the merning sunshine till the voice of Margaret 
Heatherstone broke the silence. 

** They who lose love,” she said, a flush coming out 
on her pure, meek face, “lose everything. It is the 
nearest approach to heaven that can ever be known 
on earth. They who have won it need look no 
further—there is nothing more to have here. They 
who miss it, miss that which is sweetest and best in 
life.” 

A cclor, deeper than Margaret Heatherstone’s, 
broke into Pansy’s cheek. She turned impetuously. 

“Then why—why did you, thinking thus, Miss 
Heatherstone, put love away from you?” 

Her heart smote her before fhe words were well off 
her tongue; but Miss Heatherst me, lifting her blind, 
beautiful face, answered sweetly: 

“Did you never hear the story? I do not mind 
telling Gilbert’s wite so simple a secret. It was only 
this—he never loved me.” 

Pansy had risen in her chair, and was looking at 
Miss Heatherstone. Her eyes dilated wide. 

**You were betrothea?” 

*Yes.”” 

“You were beautiful—a thousand times more 
beautiful than I—it is impossible.” 

Miss Heatherstone shook her head, smiling the 
while. 

**Once I tried to cheat myself into a like belief. 
He was fond of me as a brother might be of a sister; 
he admired me; but it was not love. I was blind 
long before God smote my eyes with this great dark- 
ness. When tbis came, a new light shone upon me, 
and I knew Gilbert Thorne’s heart. So we became 
what you see us. now—brother and sister.” 

She groped until her thin white hand found that 
other white hand, and drawing Gilbert’s wife toward 
her, Margaret Heatherstone kissed her tenderly. 

‘It is better as it is,” she said. 

Then Pansy locked up, and saw Mr. Thorne in the 
doorway. He entered at once. 

* Gilbert,” said Miss Heatherstone, softly, ‘I have 
been telling your wife about that romance of ours.” 

Pansy dared not look up. 

“Ah?” he said, quietly. 

“And you have come, I am sure, to take her down 
stairs.” . 

“Yes, if that foot is strong enough to bear the 
venture. Do you think it is?” 

Pansy was ungracious, but she yielded, suffering 
the support of his arm across the landing, and half 
way down the stairs. Marguret Heatherstone was 
coming behind them, and Martha, with a shawl for 
her mistress; and at this point in the journey, either 
Mr. Thorne’s forbearance gave way, or he saw plainly 
that the little foot was failing, for in a twinkling, be 
had caught his wite up, and hurrying on down the 
stairs, placed her on Mrs. Heatherstone’s sofa, and 
went out without a word. 

It chanced that the day following this was a Sab- 
bath, and the family at Kirklees went to worship at 
the old church of St. Luke, which stood, overrun 
with the ivy of three hundred years, in a hollow of 
the moors. There Mrs. Gilbert Thorne saw a spectre. 

She was just passing into the Kirklees pew, after 
the rustling silks of the Heatherstones, when, on 
looking suddenly up, she met a pair of eyes staring 
fixedly at her from the seat directly in front of her 
own. They were the violet-colored eyes of Captain 
Jack Marthe. 

Mrs. Thorne sat down, her face hidden, for the 
moment, like the others, in prayer, She raised it 
slowly; she knew only too well what merciless gaze 
would be searching it for a sign; but for once, Pansy 
was mistaken. Mr. Thorne looked only at the 
nervous fingers tugging vainly at the golden clasps 
of her prayer-book. His dark, handsome hand 
passed over here lightly, loosened the clasps, and 
withdrew, Whether he had yet seen the golden 
head in the Ethelridge pew, she could not tell. 

But there sat Jack Marthe, insolent and handsome 
as ever; and there sat little Pansy, with the light 
from the stained glass of the beautifal old church 
windows slipping along the velvet covers of her book, 
and her heart busy with the spectre of which I have 
before spoken—the spectre of a dead and buried love. 
She would show herself no mercy. Steadily she 
thought of the old sweet days at the Grange—of all 
that he had been to her then-of the fate‘that had 
separated them—the matchless misery of putting his 
wemory from her, and heaping dust and ashes upon 
it. The voice of the old rector of St. Luke’s began to 
grow faint and far-of in her ears. Pansy raised her 
eyes and looked at the splendid head and shoulders 
towering there before hér. 

A little movement on her right. Mr. Thorne had 
lifted his eyes also, and was watching her—she could 
feel the intensity of his dark and troubled gaze; but 
Pansy had little cause toshrink. Her languid pulses 
would not quicken; her dull and lumpish heart lay 
like lead in her bosom. 

Tt is passed,” she said to herself, drearily. “I 
could never, never Jove him so again!’’ 

He was standing, sullen and handsome, in the 
church porch, as she came out. The violet eyes 
sought in vain to meet those other eyes hidden under 
their listless brown lashes. Mr. Thorne was in ad- 
vance,’ with Margaret Heatherstone, and Pansy 
walked with Diana. The latter bowed and smiled 
graciously to the handsome guardsman, bat Mrs. 
Thorne did not deign him a look. Her languid face 
neither flushed nor paled as she swept past him. 
Jack Marthe stood there in the porch of St. Luke’s 





and looked after that retreating figure; then, with a 
bitter, angry word upon his lips, turned on his heel, 
and went his way! 

On the morrow, the Heatherstones left Kirklees. 

By the morning’s post carne a letter from old Mad- 
ame Marthe a queer, blurred sheet, containing, 
among other tiings, the following bit of intelligence 
for her grand daughter: 

“Captain Marthe bas sold out, and ix going to In- 
dia, into a mercantile bouse. The wild, reckless 
fellow! We have quarrelled. It is done to spite me. 
Mon cher, what will he do with his livery out there? 
I shall be revenged!” 

Pansy tossed the letter carelessly on the table, all 
open, where, if he chose, her husband might see and 
read, and there she left it. 

But Mr. Thorne did not come to lunch that day, 
neither to dinner; and Pansy, waiting, waiting for 
him long after night fell, wandered about Margaret 
Heatherstone’s forsaken room like a lost spirit. 

The old manor house, now that its guests were 
gone, was as silent and lonely as a tomb. Pansy 
flung up the window, and leaned out on the broad, 
flat ledge. The wild night was full of flying scud 
and dashes of rain, and noisy winds out on the moors, 
Pansy listened long for the sound of horses’ hoofs in 
the drive below, and listened in vain. It was strange, 
she thought; why did he not come? 

An hour passed while she waited there at the win- 
dow. What roused her, at last, was the bang of the 
hall door. She started up, and running across the 
landing and down the stairs, saw only the old butler, 
just turning disconsolately towards the kitchen again. 

* Johnson,” called Mrs. Thorne, sharply, ‘‘ where 
is your master?” 

The old servant looked up in a frightened way, and 
saw her pale face peering down at him. 

“ He’s not come, ma’am,” he answered, helplessly. 

“What can detain him so? Doyou think anything 
has happened to him?” 

“The Lord forbid! The men are on a strike, 
ma’am ; there’s no end to the trouble he’s had with 
’em of late. Perhaps, ma’am, ’twould be well to send 
Thomas down the valley a bit, to meet him.” 

** Let him go at once,” said Mrs. Thorne. 

The butler departed on his errand. Creeping into 
the dining-hall, where the table was still waiting, 
Pansy found the fire dying out in ashes and shadows, 
and rang for fresh coals. Then she sat dejectedly 
down, to watch the sullen flame creep and creep 
about the shining black heap, and wait for Mr. 
Thorne. : 

He did not come—he did not come. The great 
Dutch clock standing in a corner of the hall clanged 
the hours out spitefully. The rain dashed against 
the narrow windows—it was a terrible night. Was 
he lying, mute and dead, somewhere among those 
heaps of cinders—that scum of the ironstone, down 
there in the drenched, sulphurous valley? Where, 
where was he? Castor, hia stag-hound, came whin- 
ing to the door, pawing it for entrance. Sitting 
there, curled up in her great chair, with her face 
hidden in her hands, Pansy heard the dog, and 
wished vaguely that some one would come and let 
him in; for herself, she could not stir. 

Suddenly the hall door crashed wide open—a gust 
of wind tramped through, then a tirm, bold step—ah, 
God is good! Directly after, the voice of Mr. Thorne 
was heard, calling to the butler: 

“Tam going to London,” she heard him say, hur- 
riedly,*‘ perhaps to Paris! It is all right—the men 
are at work again. See that all things are ready, 
Johnson, and—’’ 

Voice and step died away across the long hall. Mr. 
Thorne went straight to his library, entered and 
locked the door. 

Pansy had started up, the blood rushing hot 
through all her languid veins, at the first souud of 
that voice. Now she fell back ia her chair, faint and 
sick with the pang of this miserable disap; ointment. 
Going to Paris! Was he going without seeing her 
again, without a word of farewell? Surely he would 
remember, and come to seek her. 

Bat he did not. She waited in vain—waited an- 
other long and dreadful hour. At the end of that 
time, she rose wearily, and dragged herself to the 
door. The Dutch clock was just striking twelve. 
The household at Kirklees kept early hours. The 
hall was quite dark—the lamps were all out there— 
and Pansy, groping towards the stairs, barely missed 
the sleepy house-maid, shufiling up from the kitchen 
to extinguish those in the dining-hall. 

To reach her own room—that was her sole thought 
now. But with her foot on the stair, her slender 
hand clutching hard at the carved banister, Pansy 
paused. What if he should start before daybreak? 
what if she should never see him again? Would it 
matter to her or to him? 

She turned quickly. He was her husband; she 
might go to that bolted door and say good-by if she 
liked. She did like. Groping her way through the 
darkness, and silence, and chill pressed upon her 
from all sides, Pansy stretched out her hands, and 
coming, at last, to the carved black door in the north 
wing, laid them upon its knob. 

Everything within was still as death. Only a 
glimmer of light shot through the keyhole. He was 
writing, writing at the never-ending letters. Dared 
she disturb him? Dared sbe, after all that hal 
passed, put in her plea to be remembered? The oli- 
time fear and terror came back upon her anew. Her 
hand slipped from the knob. She sank down ina 
little heap just where she stood, there at the 
threshold, and bid her face. 

It was very dark, and still, and cold. Only the old 
clock kept up iis monotonous ticking. The draught 
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of damp air rushing through the ball chilled her 
through and through. Once she heard Mr. Thorne 
rise up and push his chair away—hbeard his firm step 
walking about the room. Then all was quiet again. 
sharp stroke of one pealed through the hall, 
and through the lower rooms of the house, with 
startling distinctness. Its echo had not died away, 
when there was another movement in the library, a 
key was fitted into the lock, the door opened, and 
Mr. Thorne stood upon the threshold. 
She heard him as one hears sounds in a dream. He 


there was one fierce exclamation ground out through | 
his teeth, and she was carried into the room and 
placed in the arm-chair from which he had just 
arisen. Then he stood, stark and still, looking at 
her—at the little trembling figure, and the pale, 
drooping face, vainly trying to shelter itself behind 
her trail hand. That dark, thin face of his grew 
bleak. 

“Why are you here at this time of night?” he | 
began, harshly. ‘What were you doing out there 
in the darkness and cold?” 

His tone, so unlike any that he had ever used to 
her in all the time that she had known him, brought 
Pansy’s scattered senses back. She started up in 
absolute terror, her eyes wandering to the door. 

“I thovght—l thought—” she tried to answer, 





taking a step towards it. 
“Stop!” he cried, seizing her by the wrist with a | 
force of which he was not aware. “Stop! tell me | 
what you thought” 
“You are going away,” said Pansy, with sudden © 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 
Often in this winter firelight, 
While the shrill-voiced crickets sing, 
Slowly rise the quiet beech-wocds, 
And the world is glad with spring. 


Embers shine, and shadows flutter, 
Bat I see the violets grow : 

Under foot the brown leaves lingering, 
And the white anemones blow. 


And my darling, in her coffin, 
Loves me as in dafs of yore; 
Thirty years have flowered and faded, 
Bat a dead grief lives once more 


Wild birds call, and Mayflowers beckon, 
And my sweetheart, gone to rest, 

Sits beneath the swinging larches, 
With the anemones in her breast. 


Night-winds sigh, and snow is falling; 
But with firelight, fancies flow 
Back to how we loved and parted, 
In the spring-time, years ago. 





ROMANCE OF TWEEZUM HALL ACADEMY. 





WE ail bated Christian Bohne before we knew him. ' 
After that, we hated him a little more; for the dis- ' 
appointment be inflicted upon us by turning out the 
chap he did. He wxs introduced into theschool with | 


tor’s wife. By her own confession, however, she | 


ing a!l his legs and arms together, like a macbine 
suddenly wound up. He was about fifteen, and in 
tails, bot these were, he confessed, bis first, a cir- 
comstance his manner of twitching round to see how 
they followed would have sufficiently betrayed with- 
out it. 

The doctor introduced bim to the two masters, 
and ther, in a few kind words, to us, recommending 
us to show him the premises, bounds, 
wbort, to wake him perfectly at home. This we did, 
on the dcctor’s exit, by forming a motionless and 
speechless living circle about bim, and examining 
him calmly from bead to foot, as if he had been a 
specimen sent by express from the tropics tor deposit 
in a museum of natural history. Mr. Bohne did rot 
resent the scrutiny in the manner his truculent ap- 
pearance rendered more than probable. He seemed, 
if anything, rather flattered—“ pering” himself for 
our inspection as if he had been a lay-figure, though 
not, it must be owned, selecting the attitudes most 
familiar to the studio. Tuacitly responding to the 
challenge to let us see what he was like, he went 
through a series of antics, twisting his limbs, crack- 
ing his joints—even turning an occasional somereault 
—all the «hile preserving the mest profound, not to 
say melancholy gravity; so that be reeembled noth- 
ing so much as a depressed baboon, winding up the 
perfcrmance of a long public day. This done, he re- 
gained the buman form, and, taking outa coin, spun 
it in the air. 

« Crik! be’s got a sov.,” squeaked a small voice 


| a flourish of trumpets by Mrs. Normicutt, the doc- | from the top of the desk. 


Mr. Bobne turned on his heel, and executed aslow 


calmness, lifting her look straight to bis, “andI! knew nothing of berse!f about this fellow, and took andlurid wink. It might not have been intenticnal, 


thought perhaps that you had forgotten to Bay | 
good-by.” 


him entirely cn trust, dazzled by the romantic fog | 
that hung abcut him, through which there glim-mer- | 


but this single gesture so disconcerted Charley Lysons 
that be slid down into the general company, and was 


A dark flush leaped up to his temples. His eyes | ed the phantom ofacoronet! It was but a phantom, ' geen no more. 


blazed down at her. i 
“ What are my greetings or good-bys to you?” he 


for Christian Bohne at best was only the ward of | 
the Lord Viscount Kalydon, and, though singularly § 


“ I say, what a jolly set of fellows you an’t!” re- 
marked the new arrival, relapsing into easy affability. 


answered. ‘“‘How dare you advance such a shallow | like that noble person, was not considered to possess, |“ Can’t you stump up something to eat? This sort 


pretext as that? How dare you trifle with me?” 

“ You hurt me,” said Pansy, trying to withdraw | 
her hand from bis convulsive hold. 

“And you hurt me!” he cried, bitterly. 
torture me daily and hourly, with your voice, with | 
your presence, as I would not torture the meanest 
thing that creeps onearth! There! letit pass. If) 
you came fur my good-by, take it, little girl, and may 
God keep you forever and ever!’’ 

He released the wrist, marked with the pressure 
of his strong hand. A sudden convalsion swept bis | 
face. 

“Forgive me!’ he muttered; “ what right have I 
to complain? It was I who wronged you, from the 
beginning. It was I who should have known, long 
ago, how impossible it was for one like you to sates 
me.” 

“You are very, very wise!” said Pansy, with a 
burst of bitterness which was quite lost upon him, 
for he cid not even hear her. 

“| have arranged my affairs,” he said. 
not return—” 

“If you do not return?” 

She caught the words from his lips, standing stark 
and white before him. 

“All that I have is yours. It is small recompense, 
at best, for that which I have taken away from your 
youth.” 

She would not answer him. She walked blindly to 
the door, then paused—then a faint, sobbing cry 
escaped her. She had turned, and was reaching out 
her arms passionately towards him. 7 

“Yoa go,” she cried, “you leave me forever, and 
you do not know—you do not care to know, that I 
love you!” 

After that, there was no sound in the room. Only 
those two stood there together, clasped in an embrace 
as close as death. 

* * +. . * 7° a 

He drew her to the window, after a time—her | 
warm, brown, happy little head nestlirg, like a bird, | 
against his heart. Gilbert Thorne raised the sash 
and looked out. The wei splashed softly from the 
shrubbery, but overhead the clouds were broken, 
and rolling away. Lo, far above the sulphurous 
glare of the valley, a blue heaven shone, and a moon 
was there, and stars! 

“Light after darkness!” said Gilbert Thorne, 
solemnly. 

Then she put up her little hand softly, and laid it 
against his cheek. 

Light, at last, for them—yes, and rest. They had 
found it— the sweetest that heart and soul can ever 
taste, till we go to that Sabbath beneath the roses— 
to that rest which cannot be taken away. 


“If I do 





AN INVITATION. 

There was a dry old fellow out in Jefferson county, 
Missouri, who called, one day, on the member of 
Congress elect. The family were at breakfast, and 
the old man was not in a cecent trim to sit by; but 
he was hungry, and determined to get an invitation. 

** What's the news?” inquired the Congressman. 

“Nothing much, but one of my neighbors gave his 
child such a queer name. 

“Ah! and what name was that?” 

** Why. Come and Eat.” 

** Come and Eat?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said the old man. “I don’t 
care if I do,” and drew up to the table and ate a 
square meal. 





While his mother lives, a man has one friend on 
earth who will not desert him when he is needy. 
Her affections flow from a pure fountain, and cease 
only at the ocean of eternity. 





on that ground, an undoubted right to the succession, i 
or to be styled—as be always was—the “ Honorable.” | 


guardian haif-a-dozen times in his life, and the like- | 
ness, if pot mere fancy, must have been the result of ; 
pure gratitude and good feeling on his part, and was 
no doubt appreciated by his lcrdship at its true value. 
Additional expectation, on the part cf us juniors, 
attached to Chri+tian’s arrival—from a rumor, traced | 
to Margaret the maid—that his latest abode had been 
in the tropics; a region abo unding in diamonds and 
alligators, gold, ivory, leopards, wild peacocks and | 
monkeys, whales, pomegranates, savages and hum- | 
ming-birds, heaped in rich confusion. It was cal- 
culated that Bohne’s expericnces,—if he should prove 


| Commnunicative—would procure us the luxury of 


many a sleepless night; and it was a sad blow that | 
he was lodged in an apartment all to himself, where, 
indeed, it was physically impossible that any less no- 
ble presence should invade bis privacy, there being 
only space for the Honorable Mr. Bohne’s bed, box 
and chair. 

The Lord Viscount Kalydon made a considerable 
sensation in the neighborhood, owing to an objection 
started by the prouder of the two proud steeds to be- 
ing pulied up at the door of a modest suburban man- 
sion. The ffability of the English aristocracy is so 
well known, that it will neither shock nor surprise 
any one to learn that Lord Kalydun chucked Mar- 
garet the maid under the chin, and requested to 
know whether, in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, blushes 
were in season all the year round? The aj, pearance 
of Mrs. Normicutt on the threshoid of the parlor ' 
door prevented his lordship’s cbtaining the desired | 
information. This lady bad a way of addressing peo- 
ple as if she were taking them intw custody on a very 
serious charge. In this manner was Lord Kalydon 
promptly apprehended and lodged in the parler, Mr. | 
Bohne standing by like an individual laboring under 
very strong suspicion, but against whom no direct 
charge is as yet made. 

“ There, be off, sou young rascal, and look at the 
playground,” said his lordship, good-humoredly; 
** you needn’t come back.” Receiving a pound and 
@ punch on the head, the Honorable Mr. Bohne slunk 
away. 

The interview between the lord and the lady was 
but brief. Not to have received the whole deputa- 
tion of peers would the doctor have quitted his school- | 
room during the morning lessons; so Mrs. Normicutt 
did the honors, and more. She accompanied his af- 
fable lordship to the very door. 

On being informed that his tender guardian and 
relative had departed, Mr. Bohne put bis left knuck- | 
lesinto hiseye. It was only to keep up appearances; 
for when he was presently ushered into the achool- 
room, no trace cf unmanly agitation disturbed his 
countenance, which was of a brown-yellow tint—not 
to add flatness that characterizes the battle-dore. 
His nose seemed to have arrived at its present pecu- 
liar form by having been habitually pressed against 
@ sooty pane. His mouth was wide and protuberant. 
He had small, gleaming, malignant eyes, like those 
of a Mongoose when it sights a snake. Altogether, 
the fellow had a carnivorous aspect; insomuch that, 
but for an impression that cannibalism was leas in 
vogue than tormerly in the tropics, we might have 








of thing takes it out ofa fellow, you know.” 
** We shall have dinner in two seconds and a frac- 


! It often bothered us, this resemblance, as it did tion,” said Snashall Major, who always pined for that 
“You | Christian himself. Christian had not seen bis noble festive season, and was invariably first at the board. 


“Two seconds will net do,” replie! Mr. Bobne, 
with decision. ‘‘*To be fed, nourishingly (with lic- 
orice, if possible, or, failing that, toffy with almonds 
and a little ginger), every six minutes while he is 
growing,’ were the directions given by phys—Ha! 
that knell! Do, then, these ears deceive me? Nay, 
*tis terr-rue. To dinner!” 

And stooping down, as if he had been going on all 
fours, the Honorable Christian made a headlong 
charge through the circle, in the direction cf the din- 


ing-room. A most exciting contest ensued— between | 
three—Snashall Major and Ambrese Hall pressing | 


the favorite hard. Nothing else was in the race. 
Christian made strong running, but was passed both 
by Snashali and Au brose, the latter going on second. 
They arrived in this order to the turn, where Chris- 
tian, who bad run with remarkable patience, called 
upon bimself and gallantly responding, landed first, 
beating Snashall by a nose. 

There was at Tweezum Hall Academy a received 
idea that Doctor and Mrs. Normicutt lived with their 
boys. 
crumbling bread and playing with a potato means 
dining, undoubtedly partook of our meal; but some- 
thing of a more genial character subsequently occur- 
red in the parlor. 

The performance of our schoolfellow at this his 
first dinner cid honor to his tropical breeding. He 
ate like an alligator. Tweezum House was, to do it 
justice, a liberal establishment. Nobody was stinted. 
Even when the appetite of Snashal! M»jor began to 
show signs of languor, Mr. Bobne’s was brisk as ever; 
and when be demanded a fresh supply, the counte- 
nance of the patient and esurient doctor exhibited 
amazement. 


Mr. Bohne appeared to be indicating a fifth attack; | 


but this was too much. 

“‘Ohe! jam satis,” muttered the doctor; and the 
banquet came to a close. 

“ Do they call this dinner?” grumbled Christian, 
as we thronged into the playground. “J callita 
swindle. I shall write to Kalydon, and have this put 
to rights.” 

Rather to our astonishment, he did write, using an 
enormous envelop, and securing his epistle with two 
seals. But it made no difference, the despatch being 


handed back to Mr. Bohne in the course of the day, 


opened, but enclesed in a still larger envelop, with 
three veals, inscribed with the doctor’s best compli- 
ments. Mr. Bohne laughed melodramatically (he 


i had been at the theatre with Lord Kalydon on the 


previous night, and had witnessed a piece by a popu- 
lar author, the cast of which included five burglars, 
a deserter, two convicts, nine bigamists, the usual 
detectives, and a Jew). Mr. Bohne laughed, I re- 


; peat, and observed, in a voice that could only be 


compared to that of a lion growling through a speak- 
ing-trumpet, that “a time would come.” 

There was no pride about our honorable friend. 
He entered frankly enough into our habits and 
pleasures, and there were even some who foretold 
that he would prove, upon the whole, an acquisition 
to ovr commonwealth. ‘It did not preve so. As his 


Teal disposition developed itself, the prejudice we had 
easily persuaded ourselves that the Honorable Mr. | conceived against him was completely justified. He | 


They certainly sat down with us, and, if, 








would snatch up the first article at hand—no matter 
' of how dangerous a character—a heavy inkstand, a 
stone, a knife—and launch it—not intending to miss, 
| but with deadly aim and purpose—at whomsoever 
| had confronted bim The escapes I witnessed from 
some fatal injury were almost miraculous, In the 
| absence of any missile, Christian would fly upon the 


offender with the rage, and very much the action, of 
etc., and, in ‘a tiger, and, unless the victim should save himeelf 


by flight, or some friend to humanity interposed in 
time, kicked, tore and buffeted him as if nothing 
short of life would satisfy his revenge. For the mo- 
' ment, the boy was like a very fiend. Fortunately, 
! the gust of passion was brief. 

| “In was on one of these occasions that I managed to 
| incur that batred on the part of Mr. Bohne, whence 
arose the remarkable incident that forms the subject 
of my story. 

There was, in the lowest junior class, a little crea- 
ture called Murrell Sillito. He was as pretty as a 
girl, and being fragile and delicate, was treated 
among us with as rach tenderness as if he bad been 
that twin-sister of whom he was always talking, and 
who was understood to have vowed self-destruction 
on finding she would not be allowed to accompany 
' him to school. 

Like most pets, Master Marrell would occasionally 
indulge in pertnesses. These were little heeded. 
One would as soon have resented the chirp of a tom- 
tit. Nevertheless, to the horror of the playground, 
a loud sbriek from Murrell, one day, announced that 
he was in trouble, and the child was seen flying, with 
all the power of his little bare legs, before Christian, 
who, with eyes blazing with maniacal rage, and his 
great mouth agape, pursued him, grasping a large, 
jagged flint in act 10 throw. 

Before any one could interpose, the missile flew, 
whistling past Murrell’s golden curls so close that I 
almost expected to see them turn red with the child’s 
blood. With increasing tury, Christian caught upa 
hoopstick, and renewed the chase. Buhpe took 
malignant aim, and was in the very act of flinging, 
when, panting with speed and excitement, I man- 
| aged to throw myself in the way. I beard a snarl 
like that of a wiid beast, felt a sharp pain across 
1 the brow, and became blind. I was in collision with 

some one, struc wildly forward, then reeled to the 
' ground. On being picked up, and the blood washed 

from my eyes, it was shown that I bad receiveda 

severe graze on the forehead, but nothing worse. 

My opponent was less fortanate. My blind blow 
had done more execation than I intended. As ill- 
luck would have it, my hoopstick was in my hand, 

‘and the contact between it and Christian’s nose so 
' injared that already depressed organ, that the dam- 
age proved irreparable, and Mr. Bohne—between 
whom and myself no remarkable good feeling had 
betore. existed--became my deadly fue. Although 
| public taste inclined to the opinion that anything 
| that could befall Christian’s nose must be for its ad- 
vantage, that gentleman—uattached to, if not positive- 
ly vain of, this appendage to his face—never furgave 
the misadventure. 

The first time we met in the scboclroom, his now 
nearly level nose strapped and plastered, he put his 
face close to mine, and hissed in my ear: 

“ J] should like to suck yeur biood. And I will!” 

These were the last words he ever addressed to me. 
Regarded as a threat, they made as much impression 
as might a fly perchirg on my nese; still, it is never 
pleasant to be haunted with the animosity ofa fellow 
with whom one is perpetually in contact. I there- 
| fore made one or two tacit aivances towards a recun- 

ciliation. Butin vain. Personally, 1 had uo fear of 
him; for, though fall two years younger, I was 
| strong, and could use my fists. 

It might be expected that Murrell Sillito, whose 
little golden head mine had probably saved, would 
have shown himself grateful for the interference. 
This boy, from his affectionate ways, had been my 
especi«] favorite—I might say, confidant—for had he 
not been, since the previcas “ half,” in sule and sin- 
gular possession of that deep secret of my soul, of 
which I am about to make wider confession? I was 
in love! In the fill delight of that strange, sweet 
emotion, without sensible beginning, without pre- 
dicable end—a boy’s first passion. 

As Murrell was in a similar position (the object of 
his adoration was a bloated rabbit), it was apt and 
| natural that we should establish relations of mutual 
, confidence. I had never repented of this step. The 
patience and sympathy of Murrell were absolutely 
fathomless. Neglecting that constant companion, 
his whipping-top, of which he was madly fond, he 
would sit beside me, sucking the highly-flavored eel- 
skin lash, or thoughtfully rolling the marbles in his 
pocket, his great blue eyes fixed on mine, as he strove, 
with all his might, to obtain some faint idea of the 
feeling that so powerfully wrought within his elder 
friend. 

My acquaintance with—and contemporaneous wor- 
| Ship of—the goddess Tseery (so Murrell called and 
| spelled Mademoiselle Desiree Lamond) commenced 
| On adampish afternoon, when, while stalking round 
| the nearly-deserted playground on my stilts, I heard 
' a slight rustle in the branchof a pear-tree above my 
head, then a youtbfal voice, sweet but imperious: 

** Hola, le p’tit! Mon volant, zat is, de suttlecot !’ 














Bohne had pot been wholly unaddicted to that lux- | was as spiteful, savage and uncertain as the animal | Pointing to a feathered object entangled in the tree. 


ury. As it was, a whisper was considerately passed | 
round to Looby Weekes—a fat chap in the junior | 
class—that he had better avoid the eye of our new | 
schoolfellow, at least, till after dinner. Christian | 
was very locee jointed—tall, awkward and sprawly | 


—and when in energetic action, had a way of work-' 


he sc much resembled; bat his two leading peculiar- 
ities were his inordinate appetite, and a tendency to 
transports of passion, the more appalling in their in- 
tensity from the slightness of the provocation given. 
A single word, a mere look, might induce one of bis 
paroxysms, and then, my lads, stand clear. Christian 


With some deliberation—for I thought the demand 
| atrifle unceremonious—I recovered the “ suttlecot,” 
| and flung it over. 

“Le petit! Petite herself.” The speaker was only 
| two, say three years ohier than I, and this assamp- 
| tion of authority of age hardly warranted the impert 

—theimp— The thought dattered, died within me, 
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as I looked fairly at the radiant vi 
| tled on our humble wall, and war 
} | little white hands (one of which 

| dore), and with better fortane than 
| Dampty, to maintain its position | 
“Sank you, ze leetle,” said the 
it did not disappear. On the cont: 
tightly to the happy top of the » 
with a mixture of contempt and tr 
immortal might feel for one of ea: 
| was not without agreeable traits. 
bad?” 

“Bad!” If quivering with ad: 
topmost hair on my head tayhe ext: 
posterous timber legs meant bal, ' 
precarious condition Indeed, I cou! 
stare, and the goddess continued: 

“Zs poor leetie! Q s'est co que t 
(her look changing into anmistake 
“why do you this? Is he cruel, y: 
zey give you mosh wheep?” 

“Mademoiselle est Francaise?” 
parrying the question while I end: : 
my mental and bodily equilibrium. 
would have been embarrassed on sti: 

“Tam not Angleesh,” said the rv. 
frankly, “but I speak him beaut: =| . 
native. Let us see. Iam Desiree Li: | 
you are leetie Harri—leetle John—b« 

I responded that my name, to the « 
lief, was not John How, but Charley \ 
confused at having contradicted, how. 
the firat assertion of a goddess, I fe: 
could kneel, I should have assumec : 
implored forgiveness, and vowed th . 
forward John Brown, Peter Pips, « . 
deigned te pronounce me. 

* Ah! Miel -Mil—how zat is difliou. 
you ‘ze Leotl,’” replied the celesti-: 
sudden decision, and a smile that 
stilts and all, flung me half way into '.. 
catching me as I descended, laid me i 
heap on the ground. There, at least, 
when my senses returned. The per. 
had occupied was vacant of her glori. . > 
one of my stilts was broken. So was)... , 

The romance struck root, and flour. 

The fact that we never met, threw : 
might otherwise have been the case, u 
tion. She became assoctated with eve: ... 
—everything I thought of, everytht:.,. 
study she was my Nymph, my Dr) 

» eyed Pallas-Minerva—watchful, thon, 
her mortal worshipper. In sport, she 
bitress, dispenser of prises and of fam: . 
ing I called my rose “ Desiree,” nurs. . 
bud into perfection, in a bewildered ho; 
other of them might reach, by some. . 
not clearly laid down, what, in confide: 
Sillito, I described as the paradise of b. 
short, though I adopted the language o 
hearted, I never was, nay, nor ever shal. 
fectly content and happy in my life. 

See her, however, I did. Once a wee} 
attended the same chapel, to which, in 
ous column, chattering from its bead to 
tor Normicutt’s young friends resorted 
bath. There were two other young lai 
ladies who had been younger still, in th 
pew, and Desiree sat at the end nearest 

Tam sorry to say that thie last fact 
material influence on my devotions. M 
therewith my thoughts, riveted themsel: 
beautiful mistress, and defied all efforts 
them. For some time she did not seem 
her “ Leetle.” When she did, it was 
couragement, so to speak. Still, at cer! 
tervals, she would, as ifin sheer pity of 
admiration expressed in my incessant wa' 
her bright face, flash me an impatient bu 
look, aa if she said, ‘ There, be satisfied,” 
with double earnestness, to her interrup! 
Abrurd as it now appears, my life, at ¢ 
dated only by these weekly visions, No 
the last flutter of her white dress disappe’- 
the chapel stairs than I began to count 
nay, the very minates, until another Sun ‘ 
restore her to my eyes; and vain would 
i. tempt to depict the gloom and misery - 

; whelmed my soul, when a wet Sanday dir 
Lamond pew a@ dreary void. With wh- 
hatred did I glare at an unfortanate stra: 
on one of these occasions, was inducted by 
opener into the empty seat! 

There occurred, after many weeks, one ot’ 
view. 1 was in my little garden, which he 
be in a corner, round the angle formed by a 
when a voice, that made my heart leep, #1- 
from the top of the wall. 

“ Pat!” said the celestial sounds. 
Leet’1.” 

I looked up. It was shet 

“ Ecoute donc, le p’tit,” said the god- 
hurried whisper. “ Il ne faut pas me regard: 
ca.” She threw into ber face an intense ex 
such, { presume, as mine had been accus 
wear in gazing at her as 1 have described. 
ma has written to zedoctor. Yuu will walk 
(She evidently held that this was # form o: 
ment.) “ Be also mosh wheep, mon pauvre 
pauvre!” 

The godders seemed about to cry. 

‘ Onstop. Please don’t!” said I, as agitate 
self. “D.m't mind me—that is, yes—I w 
Mmay—ah, mademol-<lle, do not turbid m 
From a subsequent examination of the kne 
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as I looked fairly at the radiant vision that bad set- 
tled on our humble wall, and was striving with its 
little white hands (one of which grasped a battle- 
dore),and with better fortune than attended Humpty- 
Dumpty, to maintain its position there. 

“Sank you, ze leetle,” said the celestial shape. But 
it did not disappear. On the contrary, it clung more 
tightly to the happy top of the wall, gazing at me 
with a mixture of contempt and interest, such as an 
immortal might feel for one of earthly mould, who 
was not without agreeable traits. “‘Are you very 
bad?” 

“Bad!” If quivering with admiration from the 
topmost hair on my head tophe extremity of my pre- 
posterous timber legs meant bal, I was in a very 
precarious condition indeed. I could only gasp and 
stare, and the goddess continued: 

Zs poor leetle! Q’est ce que tuasfait? Zatis” 
(her look changing into unmistakable compassion), 
“why do you this? Is he cruel, your master? Do 
zey give you mosh wheep?” 

“Mademoiselle est Francaise?” 1 stammered, 
parrying the question while I endeavored to regain 
my mental and bodily equilibrium. Romeo himself 
would have been embarrassed on stilts. 

“Tam not Angleesh,” said the radiant presence, 
frankly, “but I speak him beautiful, quite in the 
native. Let ussee. I am Desiree Lamond, and you, 
you are leetle Harri—leetle John—how ?” 

I responded that my name, to the best of my be- 
lief, was not John How, but Charley Milborne. Then, 
confused at having contradicted, however justifiably, 
the first assertion of a goddess, I felt that, if stilts 
could kneel, I should have assumed that posture, 
implored forgiveness, and vowed that I was hence- 
forward John Brown, Peter Pips, or anybody she 
deigned te pronounce me. 

“ Ah! Miel--Mil—how zat is difficult! I shall call 
you ‘ze Leetl,’” replied the celestial Thing, with 
sudden decision, and a smile that doubled me up, 
stilts and all, flung me half way into the clouds, and, 
catching me as I descended, laid me in a bewildered 
heap on the ground. There, at least, I found myself 
when my senses returnod. The perch my goddess 
had occupied was vacant of her glorious form, and 
one of my stilts was broken. So was my peace. 

The romance struck root, and flourished mightily. 
The fact that we never met, threw me, more than 
might otherwise have been the case, upon imagina- 
tion. She became associated with everything I read 
—everything' I thought of, everything I saw. In 
study she was my Nymph, my Dryad, my blue- 
eyed Pallas-Minerva—watchful, though unseen, of 
her mortal worshipper. In sport, she was the ar- 
bitress, dispenser of prizes and of fame. In garden- 
ing I called my rose ‘ Desiree,’ nursing bud after 
bud into perfection, in a bewildered hope that one or 
other of them might reach, by some arrangement 
not clearly laid down, what, in confidence to Murrell 
Sillito, I described as the paradise of her bosom. In 
short, though I adopted the language of the broken- 
hearted, I never was, nay, nor ever shall be, so per- 
fectly content and happy in my life. 

See her, however, I did. Once a week—her family 
attended the same chapel, to which, in a long, sinu- 
ous column, chattering from its head to its tail—Doc- 
tor Normicutt’s young friends resorted on the Sab- 
bath. There were two other young ladies, and two 
ladies who had been younger still, in the Lamondian 
pew, and Desiree sat at the end nearest ours. 

Tam sorry to say that this last fact exercised a 
material influence on my devotions. My eyes, and 
therewith my thoughts, riveted themselves upon my 
beautiful mistress, and defied all efforts to dislodge 
them. For some time she did not seem to recognize 
her “ Leetle.” When she did, it was with no en- 
couragement, so to speak. Still, at certain rare in- 
tervals, she would, as ifin sheer pity of the boyish 
admiration expressed in my incessant watching, turn 
her bright face, flash me an impatient but not angry 
look, as if she said, ‘‘ There, be satisfied,” and return, 
with double earnestness, to her interrupted orisons. 
Abrurd as it now appears, my life, at this period, 
dated only by these weekly visions. No sooner had 
the last flutter of her white dress disappeared down 
the chapel stairs than I began to count the hours, 
nay, the very minutes, until another Sunday should 
restore her to my eyes; and vain would be the at- 
tempt to depict the gloom and misery that over- 
whelmed my soul, when a wet Sunday displayed the 
Lamond pew a dreary void. With what deadly 
hatred did I glare at an unfortunate stranger, who, 
on one of these occasions, was inducted by the pew- 
opener into the empty seat! 

There occurred, after many weeks, one other inter- 
view. I was in my little garden, which happened to 
be in a corner, round the angle formed by a tvol shed, 
when a voice, that made my heart leap, spoke softly 
from the top of the wall. 

“Pat!” said the celestial sounds. 
Leet’!.” 

I looked up. It was she! 

“ Ecoute donc, le p’tit,” said the goddess, in a 
hurried whisper. ‘ I] ne faut pas me regarder comme 
ca.” She threw into her face an intense expression, 
such, [ presume, as mine had been accustomed to 
wear in gazing at heras I have described. ‘ Mam- 
ma has written to zedoctor. You will walk in stilt.” 
(She evidently held that this was a form of punish- 
ment.) ‘* Be also mosh wheep, mon pauvre, O, mon 
pauvre!”’ 

The goddess seemed about to cry. 

*Ostop. Please don’t!” said I, as agitated as her- 
self. *Dun’t mind me—that is, yes—I wont—if I 
May—ah, mademoi-elle, do not furbid me that.” 


“Say zen, ze 











a & subsequent examination of the knees of my 


light blue trowsers when I recovered self-command, 
T imagine I must have assumed the attitude of sup- 
plication. 

““Mon Dieu! You wish be wheep?” sobbed the 
bright one. 

‘*If you would weep,” I began, confusedly; but, 
recoliécting myself, ** 1 will be whipped twice a day,”? 
I wenton, firmly, ‘and walk on stilts to my 1 t 


and, receiving threepance from his questioner, in- 
vested the reward of pertily in acastar 1 tart. 
“«*Tseery,’ eb ?’’ Mr. Bohne had remarked, as they 
were about to part; “‘ good, my little friend. Then I 
see my terrible way. I shall set Rabbit on her.” 
This was accompanied with a look so malignant, 
that Marrell, shuddering from head to foot witha 





able tomb, so that I may continue to look on yuu.”’ 

The goddess had barely time to flash un me one of 
her radiant smiles, when a burst of approaching 
voices startled her, and she vanished with the sud- 
denness with which the enamelled warbler on the 
lid of a Geneva snuff-box dives into its little nest of 
springs. I rubbed my eyes, also my knees, and re- 
sumed my spade, but not with the same tranquillity. 
Our prospects—wmight I say ‘“our?”—were darken- 
ing. Her mother had written to the doctor. Now 
the doctor was particularly sensitive on the score of 
our demeanor at church. Conscious that he could, 
himself, see nothing beyond the length of his own 
nose, he was wont to accept, with distressing alacrity, 
any report made by other parties to our disfavor. 
The consequences—next morning—were not agree- 
able. No matter. I had been assured of the sym- 
pathy, witnessed the very tears of the lode-star 
(vhatever that was) of my affections, and surely that 
should suffice. 

Hastening in search of my friend Murrell, I con- 
fided to him what had happened, and demanded his 
advice. Mr. Sillito, being engaged at trap-ball (sides), 
could not compromise the interests of his party by 
giving me more of his attention than the intervals 
of the sport permitted; but, by running backwards 
and forwards for an earful at a time, contrived to 
master the subject sufficiently to give it his decided 
opinion that the bearing of the goddess Tseery could 
be construed into no other sense than that of a di- 
rect offer of marriage; that she was probably at this 
very moment making preparations for running away 
with me; that I had better see what pecuniary means 
I had at command; and finally, that his (Mr. Sillito’s) 
week’s pay (threeperce), due on Saturday, was en- 
tirely at my disposal, deducting one half-penny (tine 
incurred), and another half-penny (debt of honor to 
Charley Bathurst). 

The goddess was propitious to my prayer. On the 
Sunday following she turned her bright face twice, 
and lvoked for an entire second steadily in mine. It 
was as we sat down at the termination of the hymns. 
After that, I knew so well that she would do so at 
those times, and none other, that it seemed like a 
point of honor to refrain from immediate watch- 
ings. 

1 was now perfectly content with my situation, and 
in the seventh heaven of delight. Touching the sup- 
posed project of elopement, the goddess—rather to 
Murrell’s dissatisfaction, but with my unqualified 
approval—made no sign. The temple in which she 
dwelt, known to mankind in general as Mulberry 
Lodge, was so near that I could, at rare and blessed 
intervals, distinguish the quick flutter of her white 
dress as she skipped from room to room, occasionally 
pausing fora moment at the window. These appa- 
ritions I regarded as my especial property. They 
were, indeed, scarcely perceptible to any but love- 
sharpened eyes—except, perhaps, Murrell’s—whose 
mysterious ‘ Tseery!” often warned me a moment 
too late! I could also hear her singing—yes, even 
through the buzz of the schoolroom (when the win- 
dows were open) could I catch the precious strains, 
wailing over somebody’s ‘ portrait charmant.” 

Things were in this position, when my above-men- 

tioned contest with Christian Bohne made that gen- 
tleman my undying foe. His hostility would have 
been nothing to me but for the form it took. By 
wiles I was too careless to detect, and never since 
have thoroughly understood, he contrived to win 
over to his contidence my small but,as I had imagined, 
well-selected friend, Murrell Siilito. It must have 
been through some mysterious fear. It was not in 
human nature to /ike Christian; and Murrell was 
above a bribe. 
+ All I know is, that Master Sillito gradually cooled 
towards me. Whenever he could avoid me without 
seeming to do it, hedid. Our confidential intercourse 
dwindled to nothing. In the same proportion did 
Murrell’s curious attachment to Christian augment. 
The boy followed him like a spaniel; and if they bap- 
pened to be apart, a mere glance from Christian 
across the playground would bring Murrell to his 
side. 

Absorbed as I was in dreams of the bright one, 
Murrell’s defection gave me no very serious grief. 
But how, I one day thought, if he should be treach- 
erous enough to betray my heart-counsels to that 
beast Bohne? The fear was prophetic. At a later 
period, I knew that this was Christian’s object, from 
the beginning. He had discovered that a secret of 
intense interest existed between Sillito and myself, 
and devoted all his natural cunning to its discovery. 
He succeeded. Poor Murrel! confessed to his inquis- 
itor the general story of my love, but the name chok- 
ed him. Pressed on that material point, he led the 
Honorable Christian up to the black-board upon 


were wont to be drawn; thereon, with trembling, 
guilty fingers, inscribed the fatal word, 
‘“‘ TSEERY,” 
and rubbed it out again in an instant. 
“*Tseery!’ ” exclaimed Mr. Bohne. ‘‘ What sort 





of game is that? Come, Master Murrell, no non- 
sense, or—” 

There being now literally nuthing more to con- 
ceal, Mr. Sillito at once added a personal description 
of the “game” in question, its habits and abode; 


which, in school-time, the fanciful designs of Euclid | 








nameless terror, could only open his blue eyes, and 
faintly re-echo: 

*s*Rabbity ” 

“T will suck his best blood!” continued the un- 
christian Christian. ‘ That’s for him.” 

“His b-—b—best—” (This epicurism in sangui- 
suction shocked poor Murrell beyond further speech.) 

* As for you, my boy, no babbling of what I may 
do, or I’ll roast you quietly alive, and devour you af- 
terwards. That’s a common form of correction for 
tell-tales in the tropics.” 

This did not add relish to the custard tart. 

Setting ‘‘ Rabbit ” on her was about as explanatory 
asthe witch’s declaration that she was bound for 
Aleppo in a sieve, for the purpose of “doing.” But 
Murrell possessed a clue. 

A street-crossing, within fifty yards of Tweezum 
Hall, was presided over at this period by an elderly 
person who was worthy to have been the mother of 
the enterprising witch just mentioned. Her counte- 
nance was of a cocoa-nut hue, with yellow rings—to 
be exact, they were of the color of a python—round 
the most baleful eye ever seen out of a serpent’s head. 
The body was considerably bent, a circumstance 
which engendered in her an int spite against 
the whole human race. Nevertheless, it paid; im- 
parting to her an air of upward supplication which, 
combined with the poor wretch’s infirmity, drew 
many a sixpence into her greedy hand. 

She had made her appearance, with her broom 
(perhaps, upon it, from Aleppo), about five months 
since, expelling, without ceremony, an imbecile old 
gentleman who had reigned peaceably there since 
crossings were invented. A faint demonstration was 
made, chiefly by the street-boys, on behalf of the de- 
throned monarch of the mire. The usurper was 
christened ‘* Mother Rabbit ’—none knew by whom 
—but it was sufficient that the name seemed to in- 
cense the old woman beyond expression, and it was 
accordingly applied on every favorable occasion. On 
the whole, however, the impression went abroad that 
Mother Rabbit was an individual rather to conciliate 
than offend, and there were not wanting persons of 
the better class who kept the hideous old woman in 
good humor by little presents, either in money or in 





in her affections. 

For some reason—perhaps the approximation to a 
certain resemblance between them in complexion and 
general style—Mother Rabbit, from the first, exhib- 
ited tokens of strong predileciion for our honorable 
friend. No sooner was his lank form seen in the 
distance, towering over the heads of his companions, 
than Mistress Rabbit’s whole demeanor underwent a 
remarkable change. Leaning on her broom till she 
had, so to speak, bent herself nearly straight, her 


fearful eyes distended to the utmost, and her tooth- | 
less guns displayed in a hideous grin, she would | 


watch bis approach as if he were, to her, the only 
visible object in the worid. If he crossed, she at 

tended hiw so closely, and with so alarming a mani- 
festation of a desire to bestow on him stil' more signi- 
ficant proofs of her regard, that Mr. Bohne was fain 
to repulse her in terms more emphatic than ambig- 
uous. Mother Rabbit always shut hers-lf up again, 
like a dirty fan, and cowered away. 

Christian’s more privileged friends were wont to 
chaff him on the subject of his conquest. He took it 
very well; and, although he discountenanced the old 
hag’s public demonstrations, we knew that, by alms 
and gracious looks furtively bestowed, he fed her 
lurid preference. : 

It came to pass that, on acertain Sunday, Desiree’s 
place in the Lamond pew was vacant. I had not 
seen her flitting past her favorite window during the 
previous week. I remembered, with something like 
a heart-throb, that she looked singularly pale and 
wistfui last Sunday, and had kept her sweet face to- 
wards me about two seconds longer than usual. 
Likewise that, during the last few days, certain half- 
closed casements, and av unwonted air of quiet about 
the house, had indicated the presence of illness. 

My fears were quickly realized. A neighboring 
practitioner, Mr. Borehouse (of course, we called him 
Boreas), was accustomed to pay a periodical visit to 
Dr. Normicutt’s, chiefly, I believe, to allow of Mrs. 
N.’s sticking ‘“‘ medical attendance” into the boys’ 
bills. He was a burly, red-faced man, with a jovial 
and pleasant manner. He was fond of boys, and 
preferred holding his sanitary inspection in the open 
playground ; where, surrounded by a mob of grinning 
patients all teeming with health, he would sit for 
an hour, joking, telling stories, and nursing one fat 
leg after the other, until time compelled him to 
depart. 

On such an occasion, as Boreas, in his kindly, blus- 
terous way, was bidding us farewell, the enthusiasm 
in his favor found vent in a cheer. He raised his 
hand quickly. 

‘* Hush, my boys,” he said, ‘I’ve a little patient 
not far from hence, whose best chance of recovery 
depends on what no human skill seems able to pro- 
cure fur her, quiet, sound sleep. You are gentlemen, 
and good fellows—and precious noisy at your games 
sometimes. I say no more.” 

He had glanced in the direction of the Lamonds’ 
house; but that was not necessary. I knew, some- 
how, that he meant Desiree. He was moving away, 
when I followed, and touched his sleeve. 








“Is she v—very ill, doctor?” I stammere:! out, 
coloring, I was fatally aware, to the roots of my hair. 

“ Halloo, young fellow!” said the doctor, as if he 
were detecting my blush in the very act. “‘ Why, 
yes, my boy, she is ill, very ill. And if you can tell 
us what's the matter with her, you will be a cleverer 
doctor than any of us.” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps she’s in love!” I blurted out. 

“Why, you precious young Corydon, what do you 
know of such matters yet? Love, sir! Love a pud- 
ding’s end!” ejaculated the doctor. 

1 replied with sincerity, that upon the whole I pre- 
ferred a pudding’s beginning; but, if I might take 
the liberty, if it wasn’t love, was it measles? 

** She's had ’em, sir,” replied Mr. Boreas, thought- 
fully, ‘‘had ’em, I tell you, had ’em, had ’em,” he 
repeated, with as much seeming earnestness as if he 
were addressing a brother-practitioner, though, in 
fact, he was deep in the case. 

The school-bell than rang, and we hastened our 
different ways. 

The mysterious illness of the beautiful French girl, . 
whose face at church was so familiar to many of the 
school, became a topic of general interest. As for 
me, the mental anxiety I suffered was beyond de- 
scription. As the days dragged on, bringing us no 
authentic tidings of her condition, the worst fears be- 
set me. In the playground [ dreaded to lift my eyes, 
lest the windows of the Lamonds’ house, utterly 
closed, should extinguish every hone. We knew, 
from our own observation, that the road in front had 
been covered with straw, and learned in some vague 
manner that every means had been resortel to, to 
procure that life-bestowing sleep of which the doctor 
had spoke; bat in vain. 

At a shop, whose proprietor kept a Bath chair for 


| hire, I learned further, that Dosiree, having at her 


own request been taken out fur a few minutes, and 
been at first greatly revived by the air and move- 
ment, was, on returning, reduced to a more distress- 
ing condition than before. This was a sadder disap- 
pointment, as the poor girl, in natural enjoyment of 
her improved sensations, had been in high spirits, 
conversing with friends she met during her little 
ride, and finally insisting on holding conference with 
Mother Rabbit herself, on the virtues and properties 
of snuff. Working this valuable line of information 
further, it turned out that old Rabbit had been for 
some time a pensioner of my sweet goddess in the 
matter of snuff—snuff alone (strange to say, she 
would accept from her nothing else); and nothing 


! appeared to afford the old woman such supreme de- 
snuff; articles which seemed to hold an equal place | 


light as flourishing under Desiree’s nose a little 
“tabatiere” with which the latter had presented 
her. On this occasion, Mother Rabbit, in her ecstasy 
atthe reappearance of her young patroness, went 
through such exercises with her half-open snuff-box, 
that the invalid, sneezing painfully, had to be taken 
on. 

The misery of suspense began, I think, at this time 
to affect my health. I could not sleep at night, and 
abhorring the playground, sat moping in the school- 
room by day. My very appetite flickered out, and 1 
got so wan and pale, that it was no wonder that (as I 
afterwards heard) Mr. Bohne remarked to his confi- 
dant, Murrell: 

Didn’t I tell you I would have his blood? I'm 
doing it.” 

‘‘Halloo, Corydon,” said Mr. Boreas, singling me 
out at his next visit, “ I must have a talk with you.” 

He walked me down the playground, in which 
there were only one or two fellows, aud asked me 
doctor’s questions. 

‘* Well, I can’t see that there’s much the matter 
with you, yet you’re not right. D'ye get enough to 
eat?” ({ nodded.) ‘I don’t want another puzzling 
case on my hands,” he added, looking steadily at me. 

I snatched at the allusion. 

“Doctor, how is Miss—Miss—” 

“Lamond? Very, very ill. That is the worst we 
doctors say.” 

“Do you mean that—” My heart had given a 
leap, and now stood still. 

The doctor’s looks replied to my question. 

“And shall I never, never see her again!” I ex- 
claimed; and, regardless of everything else in the 
world, burst into a passion of tears. 

“Halloo, young—” began the astonished Mr. 
Boreas; but close beside us a small voice said, quietly 
and timidly: 

** Tseery !” 

It was Marrell Sillito, who had crept up to us un- 
noticed, and was pointing with a trembling finger to- 
wards the well-known window. There, in very deed, 
was visible my poor goddess, tenderly supported by 
two attendants, while her mother, leaning over from 
behind, helped the weakened hand to wave a signal 
of recognition and farewell. 

“That's right: Throw away her last chance. Ah! 
how dare you?” cried Mr. Boreas, sbaking his elench- 
ed fist at the group. ‘‘ Put her to bed, you (a-hem- 
med) fools! Are you trying to kill her?’” 

“No, no. It’s he that’s killing her; he,” said Mur- 
rel!l, crying bitterly, crimson, apparently, with pas- 
sion, and stamping with both his little feet as he 
pointed to Christian Bohne, who was sauntering in 
the direction of the house. There was a mark on 
Marrell’s temple, and one of bis eyes, which I 
thought had been swollen by his tears, was blacken- 
iog as from a blow. 

“* He!” repeated Mr. Boreas, in a bewildered tone. 
“Bobne killing my patient! What does the boy 
mean?” 

“ He is doing it; he said he’d do it,” insisted Mur- 
rell. ‘* He set Rabbit on her.” ‘ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61] 
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When with slow grace your foot you set 
Upon the valley's tiny pet, 

And crushed to death it fell. 

Ah, well! 
It might have dwelt so delicately blue 
Among the green grass fed by sun and dew. 


A bronze-winged butterfly— 
You caught it, Muriel, 
With soft white fingers creeping sly 
To where it fluttered joyously; 
Dead from your hand it fell. 
Ah, well! 
How lightly through the air it would have flown 
On its gold-dusted wings, had you not known. 


A man’s heart brave and true— 
You won it, Muriel; 
Played with it, scorned it, and then threw 
The warm heart by that beat for you, 
And so it ruined fell. 
Ah, well! 
What a glad, earnest soul that hour was lost! 
Think on your deeds, O Muriel, and their cost! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Six Months us a Goberness. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 














































I HAD determined to leave home. It was no longer 
a home to me, I thought, as, with head bowed down 
on my arms, I sat crying passionately, for I was suf- 
fering as keenly as it then seemed possible to suffer. 
Looking back, now, with the clearer vision bestowed 
by flying Time—perhaps in partial compensation for 
his many thefts—I can only smile at thought of that 
evening, with its apparently hopeless weight of woe. 
My father—kind and good, as, otherwise, he had 
always been—had done the cruellest thing imagin- 
able, in bringing home to Elm Grove, three weeks 
since, a stepmother. With what loathing I dwelt 
on the word! Prepared to hate and suspect her, I 
was confident of my ability at once to see through 
her petty artifices, her endeavors to alienate my 
father’s affection. I had read too many novels not to 
know the general character of stepmothers; so, on 
the very day of the dreaded arrival, I resolved to 
care, henceforth, for no one in the world, with not 
even an exception for my father; in short, to be phil- 
osophically and stoically indifferent to everything 
and everybody—in which frame of mind I awaited 
their coming. Never had afternoon seemed so long, 
while I wandered, lonely, over the house, into the 
garden, among the shrubbery, and through all the 
old places where I had been so happy. Never had 
they looked as beautiful as now; but their green and 
quiet loveliness only brought into stronger contrast 
my own wretched feelings. Sitting down in one of 
my favorite resorts, a cool little summer-house, I 
abandoned myself to utter despair. Ever since the 
death of my mother, ten years beture, when I was a 
child of seven, too young to understand my bereave- 
ment, or the meaning of the gloom and sorrow dark- 
ening every face, I had known no care—scarcely the 
common, petty griefs of childhood. The world, then, 
had seemed one vast, bright play-ground, whose be- 
neficent, sovereign spirit was my own dear father. 
As I approached womanhood, existen:e began to be 
fraught with meanings deeper, yet not less sweet. 
All things were invested with the wonderful romance 
of youth; life’s garden was full of sunshine, when, 
suddenly, this shadow had fallen, seeming tv change 
and darken my whole destiny. 

They came at last; from my retreat I heard the 
sound of wheels, but would not go to offer any greet- 
ing. Then my father called me, but 1 did not move. 

‘*She must be in the garden,” I heard him say; but 
the kind tones could not avail to stir my unhappy, 
desperate moud. 

Presently he came up the gravelled walk, straight 
towards the spot where I sat, and, seeing my light 
dress fluttering among the leaves, came in. 

“* Your mother has come, Louie. You did not hear 
me call?” . 

‘sYes sir,” I answered, with difficulty choking 
down a sob. 

Dropping my hand, he searched my face closely, 
while a dark shade came over his forehead. At first 


which, in my rebellious state of mind, I could al- 
most have welcomed—I, who, a month before, would 
have been rendered miserable by his least displeas- 
ure! But, as he locked, the shade wore off, and, 
with a few pleasant words, he led me into the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Alison. 

Rising, as we entered the library, she approached, 
and offered me her hand. A woman of perhaps 
thirty-five, rather tall, with dark-hazel eyes, and a 
sweet, firm mouth, though to the sweetness I was 
willtully blind, seeing only the lines of decision in 


- 


I thought him angry, and expected some reproof, 


ness together, and alluding to her own lost daughter, 
who, bad she lived, would have been of nearly the | 
same age as myself. More there was, which I hardly | 
comprehended, in the intenseness with which I 
studied the face of her whom I was prepared to re- 
gard as an enemy. 

Much the same our life went on from day to day, 
and, with each day, I, who was to have been so in- 
different, became more wretched. My father and 
stepmother left me to myself, while the servants no 
longer came to ‘‘ Miss Louie” for directions, which 
belonged, of right, to the new mistress. I seemed 
doubly orphaned— utterly desolate. My father, who 
appeared changed and stern, I avoided as much as 
possible, and only longed to go away, where I should 
never see nor hear of Elm Grove again, 

Busied with these gloomy meditations, I sat one 
afternoon in the garden, under a willow, whose rain 
of scattering, low-hung branches would have veiled 
toe from sight completely, even without the aid of 
the thick curtain of vine-leaves that shaded the 
library window just beyond, where, from within, the 
sound of my own name caught my ear. 

“Yes ’—it was my father’s voice—“ there is an un- 
accountable change in Louie; she is not the same 
child.” = 

** No doubt it is hard for her to become reconciled 
at once to the new order of things,” suggested my 
stepmother. 

** But her whole disposition seems different. I do 
not like it; she avoids even me. No one would know 
her for the bright, happy little creature she was. I 
fear I have kept her too secluded. She sees so few 
companions of her own age. However, as 1 was tell- 
ing you, Lawrence”—I could not quite catch the 
other name, which sounded more like Newhall than 
anything else—“ will be here next week, and then—” 

Here the voice fell again, while I sat straining my 
ears for the next words. Dishonorable as I knew and 
felt such listening to be, it seemed as if I could not 
go before learning something more of what this Law- 
rence Newhall could have to do with me. 

“His father was almost like a brother tome. It 
was his dying wish that Lawrence should marry my 
daughter.” ‘ 

*‘And she knows nothing of it?” 

“Nothing whatever. I thought it best that their 
meeting, on her side, at least, should be quite unbias- 
ed. He is aware of his father’s wishes, and not averse 
tothe compact. He has a photograph of Louie,” 
added my father, laughing, ‘aud will soon compare 
it with the original.” 

**He will not be disappointed, I fancy,” said my 
stepmother; ‘for Louie certainly possesses uncom- 
mon beauty.” 

“No, I’m not troubled on that score; my chief fear 
is lest she should take some childish prejudice against 
him. In that case, I should be seriously displeased 
with her, for he isa fine fellow, handsome, talented 
and wealthy—just the one to whom I would wish to 
see her married.” > 

{ had heard quite all I wished to hear, so I arose 
and went round the garden into the house, and up to 
my own room. Locking the door, I threw myself on 
the bed, and sobbed until my head ached. I seemed 
to be deprived of all freedom, as I dolefully recalled 
what I had read of inflexible parents compelling 
daughters into hateful marriages, on the alternative 
of abandonment and disinheritance. Already did I 
detest this unknown Lawrence Newhall, who, but 
the very next week, was coming to increase my 
overwhelming home troubles. O, if I could only go 
away, out of reach of this wretchedness! The place 
mattered not to my desperation; yet the. place, after 
all, was the great difficulty. Looking idly down, a 
newspaper on the floor near by caught my glance. I 
picked it up, mechanically; then a sudden thought 
flashing across my mind, I searched the advertising 
columns eagerly. Laundresses, American, Scotch, 
German or English servants, all these were out of 
the question, though I believe, for one moment, I 
had a wild idea of trying for something of the sort; 
an idea, however, quickly dismissed at remembrance 
of my extremely limited acquaintance with the 
necessary domestic accomplishments. There it was, 
at last—‘* Governess wanted.” I almost hugged the 
paper for joy, but concluded that it might be well to 
wait until 1 had ascertained her requirements. 
Nothing very formidable did these prove; only music, 
French, and the common English branches, all of 
which I believed myself capable of teaching. Music 
was almost like the alphabet to me, and as for French, 
I had become familiar with it long since. In short, 
“P.O. Box No. —, Chicago, seemed like a guardian 
angel, sent expressly to point a way Out of my trou- 
bles. Seizing pen, ink and paper, I stated my age 
and qualifications, adding, I blush tosay, three years 
to the former; but, as I was going to put up my curls, 
and assume a vast amount of dignity, I fancied my 
seventeen years would not be suspected. As, with 





trembling fingers, I wrote the superscription of the 





Jest, I felt almost like withdrawing from so serious | 


an undertaking. The spoiled darling of a wealthy 


been studying my face for the last few moments. 
“He wishes to see what sort of governess I will 


home, petted and ministered to all my life, howcould | make,” thought I, beginning to speculate over his 


I go forth to earn my daily bread among strangers? 
So soon, too! If my preparations were made, Mr. 
Stuart—whoever he might be—would meet me in 
New York, and accompany me to the West on 
Wednesday. And to-day was Monday! Well, Annie 
Deering had asked me to visit her. We lived but a 
little way out of the city, and my father would 
scarcely refuse the request, after the conversation I 
had overheard concerning my unhappiness and need 
of society. My anticipations proved correct. Though 
appearing somewhat surprised, he readily consented, 
saying that he was glad to see me myself again. And 
this brings me round once mote to the determination 
of leaving home, that formed the beginning of my 
story, which shall now continue, in less interrupted 
order. . 

The day of my departure wasasad one. It was a 
sore trial to leave my white, peaceful-looking little 
room, where I had spent so many happy hours, The 
very pictures on the wall seemed to reproach me, and 
when I fondled my canary for the last time, the little 
fellow’s bright plumage was completely wet with my 
tears. Nor was it without the greatest difficulty that 
they were restrained, when, as I bade my father 
good-by, he kissed me tenderly, saying that I must 
soon return, well and happy as ever. My step- 
mother spoke very kindly, wishing me a pleasant 
journey, to which I tried to reply in my usual voice, 
but must have spoken somewhat unsteadily, for the 
quiet eyes looked at me very searchingly. 

Once in the carriage, I leaned back and cried, while 
the dear old places faded rapidly in a mist of tears. 
Soon I might strain my eves after them in vain. 
Should I ever come back? Nomatter! And, witha 
hard feeling creeping into my heart, I dried my eyes. 
My one wish, now, was to escape from Lawrence 
Newhall, who, in my photograph, possessed at least 
a possible means of identification. It would be rather 
bumitiating to return home, after all, and through 
the instrumentality of the very one whom I wished 
to avoid. If, as it appeared from some broken words 
of my father’s, this hated Lawrence lived in Phila- 
delphia, 1 should at least be far enough removed 
from his home. Most fervently, however, did I trust 
that he had neither friend nor connection west of 
Pennsylvania, shuddering, the while, at remem- 
brance of my late narrow escape, since a few days, at 
furthest, would have witnessed our meeting at my 
father’s house. Congratulating myself upon this 
good hap, I tried to finally dismiss all thought of my 
bete noir, Mr. Lawrence Newhall. 

With a rush,a scream and a whistle, the train 
stopped at the station. With considerable trepida- 
tion, I took my seat in the waiting-room, there to 
stay, with what patience I could summon, until such 
time as Mr. Stuart should choose to appear. Then 
sudden misgivings seized me. Among the numerous 
ladies assembled together, how was my escort to 
know Miss Lennox?—my assumed name. There were 
but a few minutes now, befure the leaving of the 
Western train, and men and women, in a}] the hurry 
and bustle—and, in some instances, ill-temper—of 
travel, were quitting the station. Still, no one came 
for me, although I had waited until, in the lately 
thronged room, there was but one other lady present 
—the very picture of a governess, I thought, as I 
watched her, feeling sure that Mr. Stuart would mis- 
take her for me. Sure enough, as two gentlemen, 
old and young, entered together, the elder, tall, dig- 
nified and gray-haired, answering perfectly to my 
mental picture of Mr. Stuart, made his way at once 
towards the governess-like young lady. I was com- 
pletely absorbed in watching them, and waiting for 
him to discover his error, when, to my surprise, I 
saw from her manner that they were acquaintances, 
in whose meeting I had been betraying a most un- 
warrantable interest. At this moment, I started, to 
hear a questioning voice beside me say: 

“Miss Lennox?” 

Tugning, I saw the young gentleman who had en- 
tered at the same tie with the other, and whom, 
hitherto, I had entirely ignored. He was extremely 
handsome, with brown eyes and fair bair—a combi- 
nation producing a somewhat peculiar effect, as I 
noticed, even in that brief glance. 

“You are Miss Lennox?” he repeated. 

“Tam,” I answered, my conscience smiting me for 
the assertion. ‘‘And you are to take the place of my 
escort, Mr. Stuart?” 

“T am Mr. Stuari,” he answered, with a slight 
smile; adding, immediately, “Perhaps it would beas 
well to secure our seats at once, as I was unavoid- 
ably late. Permit me.” And he lifted the travelling- 
wraps from my arm. 

I wa'ked on silently, fairly blushing at my own 
foliy. Why should ke not be Mr. Stuart? Why, in- 
deed, only that I had anticipated a very different 
person, and few are ignorant how obstinately an idea 





probable connection with the family to which I was 
going. 

“You have never been West before?” suddenly 
asked Mr. Stuart. 

I was resolved on one point—entire silence con- 
cerning my past life, but, having heeded the old in- 
junction to think three times before speaking, the 
third time convinced me that the words were not 
equivalent to a confession of my real name and resi- 
dence, so I answered : 

“ Never further than New York.” 

I think my voice must have shaken a little, for Mr. 
Stuart said, presently: : 

“TI hope you are not inclined to homesickness, Miss 
Lennox. You will soon learn to love the West, l am 
sure.” , 

“O Mr. Stuart! please tell me about my future 
home—the children—and—and everything!” 

Laughing a little at my rather indefinite eagerness, 
he replied: 

“Well, there are three children, as my sister, Mrs. 
Inglis probably told you.” My speculations as to his 
relationship were pleasantly satisfied, for 1 had al- 
ready begun to like him. ‘Ada, the eldest, is eleven, 
with no distinction from other children of that age, 
that I am aware of. Nina is eight—a warm-hearted, 
impulsive child, somewhat hard to manage, I should 
imagine; and the youngest—really, I had almost for- 
gotten that she was ever called anything but Baby, 
Pet and Darling. I believe, however, that her true 
name is Lou-Lou.” Fortunately, he did not notice 
my start at the familiar name, but continued, ‘‘ The 
others do well enough for every day, but Loulie is— 
well, I scarcely know how to describe her. You will 
see for yourself, Miss Lennox, how everybody spoils 
ber—I, most of all, I’m afraid. I wont ask you to 
excuse my enthusiasm, for I am confident you will 
share it.” 

By this time, I began to feel very well acquainted 
with Mr. Stuart. I liked his frank manner, and the 
warmth of heart evinced by his praises of little Lov- 
Lou. On the whole, I decidedly preferred him to the 
dignified elderly gentleman of my fancy. 

*Aren’t you afraid of my rivalling you in Loulie’s 
affections, Mr. Stuart? I am prepared to love her so 
much that I know she must love me in return.” 

‘You are welcome to do so, Miss Lennox—if you 
can!” he said, with a laugh, after which we grew a 
little silent, Mr. Stuart appearing absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

Then I remembered the difference between us: I 
only a poor governess, dependent on his sister; he a 
gentleman of wealth and standing. Of this I was 
convinced from observing in him that ease and se- 
curity of manner unconsciously acquired by the affiu- 
ent. This, then, must be the barrier between our 
friendship, I thought, feeling more and more deso- 
late, until a childish sob broke from my lips. I hoped 
that it miglt have escaped Mr. Stuart, who had been 
gazing absently out of the window; but he turned 
quickly, and looked at me. 

“ Mias Lennox, you are already homesick. Is there 
nothing I can do for you?” 

*O Mr. Stuart, it is so hard to be all alone, without 
a friend!” I sobbed. 

He took my hand pityingly, saying: 

** Will you not let me be your friend?” 

But I withdrew it hastily. 

** You cannot be my friend,” I said. ‘I am only a 
poor governess.” And then the tears came tomy 
eyes again. 

He did not attempt to regain my hand, but said, in 
kind, quiet tones: 

“Very well; reject my friendship, if you choose, 
only remember that whenever I can render you any 
service, I shall be happy todo so. Yon are so young, 
and, pardon me, apparently so inexperienced, that I 
cannot help taking an interest in you.” 

1 thanked him, but was rather silent the remainder 
of the way. 

Mrs. Inglis was a widow, of about the age of my 
stepmother, but most unlike her in appearance and 
character; the latter seeming almost too pleasant 
and easy-going. In appearance, sbe somewhat re- 
sembled her brother, although not nearly as hand- 
some. The children were much as described: Loulie 
a beauty indeed, with large dark eyes, rosy cheeks, 
and a profusion of golden ringlets. To me she look- 
ed extremely like Mr. Stuart, though naturally of a 
rather more infantile style. Such a pet of mine as 
she became! From the time that she put up her lit- 
tle red mouth for a kiss, and, placing her chubby 
band in mine, said, gravely, “‘ How do oo do, Miss 
Lenny?” I fell in love with her, and almost became 
reconciled to my situation. Ihad a great variety of 
pets, but this was the dearest one of all. 

Mr. Stuart—‘* Uncle Evan”—used often to come 
into the schoolroom, to see what progress the 
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children were making. Ada, bright and amiable, 
gave me very little trouble; but Nina was a child of 
quite a different sort. Affectionate, but terribly will- 
ful, she would sometimes give way to fits of passion 
positively frightful. I have seen her with clenched 
hands, flashing eyes, and features distorted almost 
out of any resemblance to herself. Nevertheless, she 
was her mother’s darling, for the reason, as I after- 
wards knew, that, of the three, she was the most 
like her dead father. 

The only one seeming to possess much influence 
over her, was ‘* Uncle Evan,” to whom she was pas- 
sionately attached; why, I often wondered, as affec- 
tion is generally mutual, and, less than either of her 
sisters, she appeared a favorite with him. It must 
have been his way of winning love, for I never saw 
another who inspired such universal regard. The 
children, his sister, the servants, the very dog and 
cat, seemed to worship him. Yet, with all his lov- 
ableness, he was often so teasing and provoking, that 
at times I used to be very angry with him; then like 
him better than before. At first, he treated me very 
kindly, though somewhat dista:tly, and when, not 
long after my arrival, he was absent for several weeks; 
I saw at once where lay the true life of the house- 
hold. It was like suddenly withdrawing the sun 
from what had seemed a beautiful landscape, and 
then finding that the beauty lay principally in the 
gilding. Mrs. Inglis was three times as irritable and 
fault-finding, Ada a very commonplace child, while 
Nina’s passion-fits grew so alarmingly frequent that 
I became quite dismal, and laid my tired head, with 
its haunting thoughts of home, upon a very damp 
pillow. In these days, Pet was my only comfort, and 
I will do her the justice of recording that she. re- 
mained as sweet and charming as ever. At times, 
her curious likeness to Mr. Stuart struck me very 
oddly, and I could scarcely help a half-fancy that he 
sat before me in miniature, witha little white muslin 
frock, blue-ribboned, and an abundance of long yel- 


‘ow curls streaming brightly down. 


One day, in order to keep myself from crying, I sat 
playing with Pet, who would put her little fingers in 
my eyes, and say, ‘* Don’t, Miss Lenny, p’ease don’t!” 
until, in spite of myself, I was forced to smile; then 
the tears came again, obliging Loulie to repeat her 
soothing spell of—‘‘ Don’t, Miss Lenny!” when a 
deeper voice echoed it: 

‘* No, don’t, Miss Lennox! I have come back.” 

Hardly believing my ears, I started up. It was in- 
deed Mr. Stuart, but what could he mean by address- 
ing mein such a strange manner’? I tried to deci- 
pher some meaning in his face, but could only see 
that he was smiling audaciously. With a very cold 
greeting, I left the room, and for some days avoided 
him, but at the end of that time yielded once more 
to his irresistible influence, as I believe ice itself 
would have done. The sun was out again, and I for- 
got the past dreary weeks, as the «dismal days of rain 
and chill are forgotten under the influence of soft 
breeze and cloudless sky. 

Yet I often wondered over the memory of those 
words, and all that they implied. Not cry because 
he had come back! Did he, then, fancy me in love 
with him? and that after an acquaintance scarcely 
long enough to countenance such an idea in the vain- 
est man? Little as I had seen Evan Stuart, I knew 
that he was not vain, yct there certainly was a sin- 
gular difference of late. Often, locking up, I found 
his eyes fixed on my face, with a peculiar expression 
beneath which I blushed deeper and deeper, until, 
in mercy, he removed them. Sv ill at ease did I at 
last become in his society, that the mere sound of his 
footstep, outside the school-room door, made my face 
hot. 

One day, when a nervous headache almost unfitted 
me fur my duties, Mr. Stuart entered with a bouquet 
of roses, which he placed in my hand. Pet, who was 
sitting in my lap, immediately put one of them up to 
my flushed cheek, and, turning to her uncle with an 
air as of one imparting some important information, 
said, gravely: 

“Miss Lenny is a wose.” 

‘““ Why,” cried Ada—“ her cheeks are the reddest! 
and a minute ago she was as white as paper—weren’t 
you, Miss Lennox?” 

Naturally, I could neither answer nor look to right 
nor left, but, to relieve my embarrassment, I told Ada 
to mind her studies, to which, without a word, the 
obedient child returned. 

“You do look flushed, Miss Lennox,” said Mr. 
Stuart. “The fresh air would do you good, and I 
shall take the liberty of prescribing a drive to be 
taken with me this afternoon.” 

I demurred, urging the children’s lessons as an 
excuse. 

“What! with that headache! You cannot reason- 
ably refuse my medicine.” 

“*T must,” I answered. 

**Well, no matter; your consent is unnecessary,” 
he answered, saucily, “as it is all arranged. Chil- 
dren, you are to have a holiday, so take yourselves 
oft.” 

Provoked though I might be, I could not, without 
seeming obstinacy, maintain my first denial, and, 
once fairly in the carriage, I was glad to go. The 
afternoon was beautiful, and the cool breeze blowing 
across my heated forehead unutterably refreshing. 

“ Delightful, is it not, on this warm day?” asked 
my companion, leaning toward me and looking his 
thorough enjoyment of it. 

I was about to reply, when the wind suddenly took 
off the net in which my hair was contined. Now, if 
there be anything peculiarly embarrassing, it is to 
have one’s hair fall about one’s ears thus unexpect- 
edly, as did mine, rolling nearly to my waiat, in 


masses of heavily-coiled curls, one of which blew 
straight across Mr. Stuart’s face. Possessing himself 
of the net, he said: 

‘“Why don’t you always wear your hair so, Miss 
Lennox?” 

** Because it is very childish,” I replied. 
give me back my net, Mr. Stuart. 

But he only held it fast, saying, ‘If you can open 
my fingers,” a saucy challenge which I refused. 

His hand I would not touch, but said, taking up 
the whip which he never used with the fiery horses: 

“TI will strike them unless you give it me.” 

Not supposing me in earnest, he only laughed, 
when, before he could inter}.ose, 1 lifted the lash, 
and brought it down with a quick, sharp stroke, be- 
neath whose sudden sting they reared and plunged 
with such violence as nearly to upset the carriage. 
Frightened and bewildered at the effects of my own 
folly, I was about to leap out, even while they tore 
madly along the road, but Mr. Stuart threw one arm 
around me, exerting his utmost strength, meanwhile, 
to curb the fiery horses with the other. My hasty 
passion was quite dispelled, but even in my terror I 
was conscious of two emotions; a bitter shame and 
humiliation that I should have been the cause of all 
this, and a kind of wonder at the hard determination 
to conquer impressed upon Evan Stuart’s features. 
There was no tender pressure of the arm tightened 
about me; no kindness in the face beside me, only a 
look that, in a different way, made me fear him quite 
as much as I did the frantic horses. 

After a time, bis firm hold upon the reins triumph- 
ing, the arm that held me was withdrawn. He was 
his old self once more, but it took a longer time to 
recover my selt-possession. Ina hundred kind ways 
he strove to put me at ease, appearing not to notice 
my too evident embarrassment, and directing my at- 
tention to the beautifal scenery amid which we were 
passing, but the conversation was a very one-sided 
affair, and finally died out entirely. 

On our humeward route we passed a carriage con- 
taining Mrs. Inglis and a gentleman, at sight of whom 
my companion started in some surprise. Presently 
he explained tliat it was his cousin, whom he had 
not expected quite yet, but when he pronounced the 

words, ** Lawrence Newion of Philadelphia,” it was 
my turn to start, with a great heart throb that 
seemed to send every drop of blood surging into my 
cheeks. Fur a moment my head whirled with the 
sudden shock. I could not doubt his identity with 
that terror of my life, Lawrence Newhall, as the 
slight difference of name was accounted for by my 
father’s suddenly lowered voice in uttering the last 
syllable—of which I had never been certain—while, 
in every other respect, the description answered per- 
fectly. Discovery seemed certain, now, through the 
means of that unlucky photograph. My only chance 
lay in the possibility of his leaving Chicago in a few 
days, during which time I would keep my room on a 
plea of i!lness the more readily allowed by Mrs. In- 
glis from her knowledge of to-day’s headache. While 
these thoughts passed incoherently through my 
iwnind, I saw, from Mr. Stuart’s expression, that he 
divined somewhat of my feelings. No doubt my 
start and blush at his cousin’s name had piqued his 
curivsity, so he continued to talk of Lawrence New- 
ton, looking at me, occasionally, to note the effect of 
his words. 1 believe he made up his mind that I had 
some acquaintance, or at least associations, with Mr. 
Newton; at all events, some decided if indefinite 
suspicion was aroused. 

‘An uncommonly fine fellow,’? he concluded. 
‘He will be here some weeks, probably.” 

At this last intelligence I could not repress an ex- 
clamation of horror, whereupon Mr. Stuart turned 
and looked fall at me. 

** You are acquainted with him, perhaps?” 

‘“*N-n-no,” I hesitated, hardly knowing whether it 
were the truth, or a falsehood. He apparently be- 
lieved it the latter, and his eyes grew very stern, for, 
above all things, he abhorred deception. 

The remainder of the drive was gloomy enough. 
The day was very warm, and my head ached so un- 
mercifully that I longed for coolness and bodily rest, 
not less than fur mental quiet. When we reached 
home, Loulis, the little tyrant of all, came running 
to me, dragging along a tall stranger, and saying: 

**Here is Miss Lenny.” After which she insisted 
on putting my hand in his to introduce us. 

He did not seem to recognize me; he smiled at 
Loulie, said a few words to me, and then joined his 
couisn in the porch. 

I suppose he would usually be considered extreme- 
ly handsome, but I did not like his face nearly as 
well as Mr. Stuart’s; though, indeed, I had never 
seen any one who could compare with the latter in 
point of personal beauty. I could imagine that New- 
ton might be very fascinating, with his dark eyes 
and soft voice, but he seemed faithiess, and I thank- 
ed Heaven that I had been delivered from the fate 
appointed for me by my father. 

As the days went by, I saw little of Evan Stuart, 
and more of the new-comer. Pet brought him into 
the schoolroom, one day, after which he used to 
come of his own accord. It seemed as if destiny had 
determined to bring us together, for, at last, I began 
to see why he came. I could not be bjind to his ad- 
miration, nor deaf to the children’s chatter of all that 
he said and asked about her. 

Meantime, Evan Stuart’s manner had changed, 
and I felt that, through my double-dealing, I had 
lost his respect. I was utterly miserable, for now, 
deprived of his friendsbip, I realized how much1 
loved. him. Yes, I could not deceive myself. I might 
be faScinated by Lawrence Newton, but I loved Evan. 


* Please 





Like any other girl, I had read of love—a meaning- 


less word enough, hitherto—and thought of it, some- 
times, with a vague kind of wonder if such a thing 
existed out of novels. That, if it did come, it was 
with a sudden revolutionizing of tle whole nature, I 
never doubted in my idle speculations upon its possi- 
bility. Here, but a month later, was the reality, yet 
I could not even remember the beginning of a growth 
too gradual for my own consciousness, It gave me 
mingled pain and pleasure. I could not voluntarily 
banish myself from his presence, otherwise I should 
have sought a situation elsewhere. 

At about this time the children were joyously an- 
ticipating the arrival of a certain Miss Carrington ; a 
great favorite with them, and a future relative, if 
there was any truth in the surmises of Ada, who 
mysteriously confided to me, one day, that “ Uncle 
Evan ” certainly was engaged, for she had overheard 
him talking about it with her mamma, and she was 
quite sure they were speaking of Miss Carrington. 

“Now,” concluded Ada, sagely, ‘though I like 
her, I would much rather it had been you, but he 
calls her Julia, and has letters from her, so I know,” 

Miss Carrington was bandsome and stylish. In- 
deed, her beauty was secondary to the all-pervading 
style which made her most careless pose finished and 
graceful. Her manner was perfect, with the repose 
ot good society, and her conversation charming, 
though the fascination lay less in the words them- 
selves, than in the accompanying voice and attitude. 
Beside her, I, who had been in society so little, felt 
my deficiencies keenly. She was very haughty—not 
affectedly so, but unconsciously, as if accustomed to 
homage. Regarding me a sort of nobody, she was 
the first to bring my position painfully home to me. 
Heretofore I had been like one of the family, but, 
with her advent, I became “ the governess.”” Mrs. 
Inglis, no longer desiring the company of her “little 
friend,” passed her time almost wholly with her ar- 
istocratic guest, leaving me to the children. Had it 
been the children alone, I should have been more 
resigned to the neglect, but often, on one excuse or 
another, Newton remained at home, and, in the ab- 
sence of the others, spent much of his time with the 
children and myself. 

Of Evan Stuart’s existing or near engagement to 
Miss Carrington I could have no doubt. Their low- 
spoken conversations, their rides and drives, made 
me wretched with jealousy. If I had had but one 
word of love to remember!—but such my hungry 
heart craved in vain. Never, by look or by tone, had 
he shown me more than the merest friendly interest, 
and, of late, even this had vanished. 

At length the lapse of weeks brought Lawrence 
Newton’s departure near at hand. Long since 1 had 
become convinced that he had not suspected my 
identity with Loulie Alison, the daughter of his fa- 
ther’s old friend. This, I own, surprised me a little, 
for, although it might be supposed that my present 
appearance differed considerably from the photograph 
of two yéars betore, yet it seemed rather singular 
that there should remain no vestige of likeness to 
serve for recognition. Undoubtedly, however, the 
loss of my curls had greatly changed my face; at all 
events, I was too grateful for my unexpected good 
fortune to trouble myself with regard to the special 
chance that had effected it. Indeed, at the last, my 
mind was fully occupied with another matter; to es- 
cape the declaration of his love, to-day, for his stay 
terminated with the morrow. But, as ill luck would 
have it, I went into the schoolroom, supposing it un- 
occupied, when, to my surprise and horror, the very 
person I had sought to shun arose from his seat by 
one of the windows, and, protesting that he must 
be heard, prevented my flight. ‘Then came all f had 
most dreaded ; a passionate avowal of love ; entreaties ; 
reproach; caresses from which I shrank with in- 
stinctive fear. I bade him remember his engage- 
ment, but he swore, before Heaven, that he was free 
of any bond. 

‘* Was that the only obstacle to—”’ 

But I interrupted him with the assurance that 
under no circumstances could I marry him. 

‘* Was there any one else? Had Stuart—” 

Here I refused to answer, thankful that the twi- 
light concealed my burning cheeks. Then he offered 
his wealth, his position, as inducements; but when I 
finally declared it useless to prolong the interview, 
he turned and left me without a word. 

This crisis, then, was over at last, but I felt as if 
another were at hand, and my powers of endurance 
were nearly worn out. With heart and head throb- 
bing together, at fever-heat, 1 sought my room, nor 
did I join the family until the next evening, when 
Ada drew me into the music-room to hear Miss Car- 
rington sing. Her voice was very fine and highly- 
cultivated, and its rich tones soon attracted Mr. Stu- 
art, who, after a little start of surprise at sight of 
me, went directly to the piano to turn the leaves of 
her music. When she had finished, Ada insisted on 
my taking her place. 

“* Please sing the one Cousin Lawrence always used 
to ask for—you know, Miss Lennox—‘ Rubin Adair.’ ” 

My face crimsoned, as I replied: 

** You must excuse me, Ada, for my head aches so 
that I could hardly see to sing.” 

As Ada still begged, I heard Miss Carrivgton say, 
sotto voce: 

‘* Don’t urge her, Ada; you shouldn’t be so cruel, 
under the circumstances.” 

The words had a peculiar, sneering intonation that 
roused my pride and gave me confidence. I sang it, 
with all the expression of which I wascapable. When 
I left the piano Miss Carrington said, in her slow, 
soft voice: 

** One would really think you had known some such 





experience, Miss Lennox, you sing so feelingly.”’ 


Then, smiling very significantly, she repestod the 
closing lines of one of the verses, as if accidentally, 
thus: 

“* Hope, joy and love fled with 
Robin Adair!" ** 

I lost all control of myself, and, tarving upon her, 
said, passionately : 

“Miss Carrington, I will not bear these insinua- 
tions. You have treated me asif I hardly bad « 
right to live, but I can tell you that I am socially 
your equal.” “ 

** Miss Lennox, you forget yourself strangely!" sie 
replied; and, turning hauyhtily, leftthe room. Ada 
followed, frightened, 

For some moments there was a silence, in which I 
could hear my heart beat, Then Evan Stuart began 
tospeak. I expected sume rebuke fur my rudeness 
to Miss Carrington, but he only said: 

** Miss Lennox, will you tell meif you mean to 
marry Mr. Newton?” 

* No,” I answered, impulsively. 
him.” 

He drew a deep breath and came nearer; I did not 
look up, but felt myself drawn tenderly and firmly 
to his breast. 

‘But —Miss Carrinzton?” I said, faintly, strug- 
gling to release myself. 

** Is nothing to us, Louie, darling.” 

** Louie!” I cried, in amazement. 

** Yes, Louie. Perhaps it would be well to give up 
the role of governess, now. Shall 1 write to Mr. 
Alison?” 

“But you, Mr. Stuart—” 

“Evan.” 

* Evan, how did you know?” 

**T have been aware of your secret a long time, my 
little Louie. The week before your arrival I was in 
Canada, and intending to visit your father on my 
homeward route. But, in consequence of a sudden 
call for my presence here, I had time only to fullfil 
my sister’s request, and take charge of her new gov- 
erness, just then expected. Having written to your 
father, explaining my delay, I fullowed my letter 
shortly after—perhaps you remember the tiwe, 
darling?” 

Ah, ‘but too well did I remember those dreary 
days. 

** Well, I found the bird had flown. Mr. Alison 
was in alarm; the whole household in confusi:n. 
They had just ascertained that you were not visiting 
Miss Annie Deering, but possessed no clue to your 
whereabouts. My thoughts recurred to the little 
girl—do you feel your dignity injured ?—well, then, 
wy sister’s new governess; and your father and I, 
together, solved the mystery, and concluded that it 
would be best for you to remain here, since chance 
had brought us under the same roof, and if I could 
win your love—no, you cannot release yourself, little 
rebel! He had more contidence than I in the latter 
possibility—”’ 

‘- But,” interrupted I, turning my face aside, ‘it 
was not your name, but Lawrence Newton that my 
father mentioned.” 

‘Then you knew?” 

**I—I overheard it. That was why I left home, 
because I dreaded Lawrence Newton—and he cer- 
tainly lived in Philadelphia, not Chicago.” 

‘Tt must have been Lawrence Stuart. That is my 
name, though I am almost invariably called Evan, 
on account of Newton, who was named for my father, 
Lawrence Stuart of Philadelphia, and who passed 
the most of his boyhood in our family.” 

It was all plain now. I remembered having seen 
the initials—‘‘ L_ E. S.”—written in one of his books. 
I called to mind how indistinctly I had heard the 
last name, and how my fancy had shaped it into 
Newhall, from which to Newton was an easy grada- 
tion. 

“ And that was what made me 80 jealous of New- 
ton!’? 

And you are the very one I tried to escape from !’’ 

** But you will never seek to do so again?” 

** Never.” 

And as Mrs. Lawrence Evan Stuart I write there 
pages. 


“Tdo not love 


THE ABYSSINIANS. 

The Abyssinians certainly differ considerably in 
appearance; some of them being perfectly black, 
though the prevaiiing tint of skin is of a copper color. 
They are generally of middle stature, seldom exceed- 
ing six feet. They are well shaped; and the women 
are decidedly good-looking, so much so, that they are 
in great request in the harems at Cairo and Constan- 
tinople, to which places many find their way, although 
females of the Gaila tribe are ofien palmed off upon 
the Egyptians for Abyssinians. With respect to the 
capabilities of the Abyssinians for meeting Europeans 
in the field, nothing can be known by experience; 
but,of course, no barb srous or semi-barbarous nation, 
much less an Asiatic or an African one, can contend 
against a civilized people, aided by the appliances of 
war. Still, for bravery and endurance, the Abyssin- 
ians have always borne a high character on the Afri- 
can continent, and it is probable that the material for 
soldiers in Abyssinia is excellent. The cavalry is very 
numerous, and mach of it—especially that portion 
recruiteu from the Galla tribes—is good. It is chiefly 
armed with lances, of which each man carries two; 
The infantry is chiefly armel with match) cks—heavy 
and clumsy weapons, the loading of which is. the la- 
bor of minutes, and which are continually missing 
fire. Besides these arms, they always carry a sword 
and shield; the former is often two-handed, and near- 
ly four feet long; and the latter is generally made of 
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SOMETHING ABOUT DIAMONDS. 

The taste for wearing diamonds has greatly in- 
creased within a few years, among all classes, and 
the diamond market affords now a large field for 
trade. Almost every year the demand increases 
more than the supply. As gold has increased, dia- 

ds are » and their scarcity, brilliancy, 
purity and hardness fix their price. Brazil is now 
the most celebrated source of diamonds, that are sold 
in this country, though many are brought from the 
Orient. Diamonds are crystals formed of pure car- 
bon, and capable of being consumed under sufficient 
heat, leaving no residuum but carbonic acid gas. 
The experiment being rather expensive, and, as it is 
not easy to transmute carbonic acid gas back again 
into diamonds, we would not advise its general 
practice. 

The process of collecting diamonds in Brazil is 
similar to that of collecting gold in the allavial de- 
posits. Astream of water is admitted into a long 
box, in which the gravel is washed by negroes. He 
who finds a diamond weighing as much as 18 1 2 
carats, is liberated. Some years ago a negro seeking 
for diamonds in the bed of a river, broke with hir 
iron bar through a crust of silicious matter, in which 
he discovered a bed of diamonds that afterwards sold 
for $1,500,000. Being carried to England, it fairly 
broke down the market for the time. Small, irregu- 
lar and im perfect diamonds are crushed in steel mor- 
tars, while the splinters are made into drills. The 
dust is very valuable for cutting and polishing other 
diamonds and jewels, while the drills are used for 
piercing emall holes through sapphires, rubies, and 
o.her hard stones, especially for watches. 

At the commencement of our late war, when prop- 
erty was thought to be particularly uncertain, large 
investments were made in diamonds, and large num- 
bers were brought over from Europe. The value of 
these stones, when in the rough state, is supposed 
to average about ten dollars per carat at a medium. 
But then, to tind the value of diamonds of greater 
size, it has been said we should multiply the equare 
of their weights by two, and the product will be the 
value required. Thus the square of the weight of a 
rough diamond of two carats would be four, which, 
doubled, would be sixteen pounds sterling, or eighty 
dollars. 

Apropos of some of the great diamonds in the world. 
In 1837 the Nassuch diamond, a part of the Deccan 
booty, was sold in London for only seven thousand 
two hundred pounds, though it weighed 3571 2 
grains, and was of the purest water. But in Detem- 
ber, 1858, a diamond weighing sixty-ore carats 
brought thirty-three thousand pounds, and a pair ot 
drop-shaped stones for earrings brought tifteen thou- 
sand pounds. The largest diamond known is that 
owned by the King of Portugal. It weighs 1680 
carats. But that which has attracted the mést at- 
tention in recent times is the Koh-i-noor, or Moun- 
tain of Light, now one of the jewels of the Queen of 
England. It was found before the Christian era, uc- 
cording to tradition, in the mines at Golconda, but, 
in the fourteenth century, was added to the treasures 
of Delhi. On the annexation of the Punjaub to the 
East India Company’s territory, it passed, not with- 
out strong coercion, however, into the possession of 
the Queen of England. It weighs after being re-cut, 
186 carats, and is, therefore, smaller now than the 
Orloff diamond, purchased by Queen Catharine of 
Russia, which weighs 195 carats,and is about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. This last was, probably, 
stolen by a French «deserter from a famous idol at 





nuity of twenty thousand dollars, together with a 
title to nobility. 

Science has not shown all concerning the diamond 
of which it is sueceptible. Its origin is but imper- 
fectly imagined, and though we know all about its 
resemblance to charcoal, and the other little trick of 
resolving it to carbonic acid gas, already alluded to, 
the diamond remains a thing to be explained, with 
fire, light and fever. 


NEW YEAR SONNET. 


The new-born year incites to wakening thought 
On what we ‘ve been, or what we are like to be; 
It is a time with deep reflection fraught, 
That presses home grave truths on you and me. 
We astup and reckon how we ‘ve sold and bought, 
Mid the great world's sharp-dealing family ; 
How we have bitten or how we ‘ve been caught, 
How we ‘ve been bound and how again set free; 
How our best laid schemes have come to naught, 
And how the sun has lit our troubled sea; 
How yleasure waited at the goal we sought, 
And how the bitter mingled in our tea! 
Good resolutions in our minds are wrought, 
And once again we start with all sail drawing taut. 
B. P. 8. 








GAMBLING IN HONG KONG. 


Gambling is now licensed by the British colonial 
authorities in Hong Kong. The game played is 
primitive in its simplicity. The keeper takes a 
handful of small coins and places them before him, 
and then with a smooth stick draws them fuur ata 
time towards himself. The players have previously 
bet whether the remainder will be one, two, three or 
none. Keno pales before such a game. Some of the 
British and other foreign residents who do not care 
to be seen playing, are said to have a room overhead 
with holes in the ceiling, through which they watch 
the progress of the play, and let down their stakes 
and recover their winnings in baskets with a string 
attached. 


To ErcHrReE PLAYERS.—Euchre players may be 
interested in anew variation of the game. The blank 
sard in each pack is added to the deck, is called the 
-* yerker,” and can take the right bower. When the 
dealer turns it up he has the privilege of making the 
trump. In this game it is possible to be “‘ euchred ” 
with both bowers and the ace. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


COSTUMES OF THE FASHION LEADERS.— We learn 
from the New York Home Journal that Mrs. Theo- 
ore Morris, (nee Fanny Schenck,) of Madison Ave- 
nue, wears a very elegant snit of rich purple velve- 
teen, beautifully trimmed with jet, gimp and hand- 
some fringe, and tied loosely round the waist with a 
vide sash of purple ribbon. The bonnet worn with 
this suit is one of the most exquisite little things we 
have seen this season; it is mads of purple velvet, 
trimmed with lace of the same color, and pansies. 
Mrs. Morris, it will be recollected, was married about 
a year ago, and had one of the most elegant weddings 
which New York has seen for many a day.——Miss 
Danlap, et Fifth Avenue, wears a stylish French suit 
uf poplin, of a rich shade of blue, richly trimmed 
round the upper and lower skirts and sacque, with 
black; bonnet of blue velvet, ornameuted with gilt 
vines, leaves and flowers.——Miss Gregory has ap- 
peared in a suit of blue plush, made with two skirts, 
the underskirt being trimmed with bias fvlis of satin a 
shade darker than the dress, and the upper skirt cut 
in small points and bound with a heavy cord of satin, 
snd trimmed with bias folds of satin and silk fringe. 
Che paletot is made and trimmed to correspond with 
the upper skirt, and is worn with a sash tied loosely 
at the back; bonnet also of blue plush, trimmed with 
moss rosebuds.—Miss Cochrane, of East Thirty- 
fifth street, sometimes wears a suit of purple poplin, 
made with the customary two skirts, the lower being 
trimmed with six folds of purple satin, put on plain 
round the bottom of the skirt,and the upper with 
purple satin folds, which come to the waist on each 
side and form nearly a square. The waist to this 
stylish dress is made loose, is trimmed with satin and 
tringe, and set off by a wide sash of purple ribbon 
passed throngh and looped in a gilt ring. Bonnet of 
purple velvet, trimmed with purple lace to correspond 
with the entire suit——The beautiful Miss Emerson, 
of East Thirty-fourth street, wears a suit—an odd, 
yet stylish, one—of black silk and black velvet, trim- 
med with a pretty shade of blue satin; the effect be- 
ing at once striking and decidedly pretty. The lower 
skirt is of black silk, with a band of the same bound 
with a heavy blue satin cord; and the upper skirt or 
dress is of rich black velvet, cut in small points 
around the bottom, and also bound with a heavy blue 
satin cord. The points are continued bp each side of 
the skirt to the waist, which is made loose, according 
to the fashion, with tight sleeves to the arm, bound 
with a cord of blue satin to match; sash of black vel- 
vet bound with satin; black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace. —— Miss Muller wears a suit of steel 
gray poplin, made like the maj rity of suits now to be 
seen, with two skirts, the lower made quite plain, 
and the upper trimmed with narrow crimson velvet; 
bonnet of rich gray silk, ornamented and trimmed 
with crimson flowers ——Mis: Wescott, of Thirty- 
second street, wears a black silk dress, trimmed 
tastefully with black satin; short sack of blick vel- 








Pondicherry, and was finally sold te the queen for 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and an an- 


vet, trimmed with lace and worn with a black ribbm 


with small gilt ornaments and lace strings; collar and 

moff of ermine —A «iress worn by Miss Berrien is 
' of heavy black silk, made short, with four small 

flounces round the skirt, bound with a narrow white 

cord; paletot of black velvet, with lace hood; bonnet 

of black velvet, trimmed with moss rosebuds, and 
| black lace strings fastened loosely under the chin 
with a large pink rose.——Miss Smythe,of Fourteenth 
street, daughter of Collector Smythe, bas appeared in 
several elegant and attractive suits; Miss Parker, of 
Fitth Avenue, an amateur singer of’ unusual accom- 
plishments, is also distinguished for exquisite taste in 
dress. 

Paris FASHions.—At a recent reception in Paris, 
Madame Rouher and her daughter, who is Cowtesse 
Welles de Lavalette, did the honors very gracefully. 
The latter wore a lovely and yet simple toilet. The 
under petticoat was white silk, over which a blue 
tarletan, having seven white small frills piped with 
blue satin round the bottom, and headed with a blue 
satin crosscut. Over this the upper skirt was of blue 
tarletan, not longer than to reach the crosecut head- 
ing, and trimmed round with a blue blonde lace, 


brier. The bodice, very low and square, had no or- 
nament with the exception of blue blonde, like that 
on the over tunic, but round the comtesse’s neck 
and in her hair she wore circlets of gold, very richly 
wrought; the same on her armsand in her ears. The 
whole looked like blue and white vapor. 

REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY.—At the gubernatorial 
reception in Albany, Mrs. Fenton wore an elegant 
gray silk dress, each breadth heavily embroidered in 
@ pattern of flowers, vines and leaves in gray and 
black, as she is stillin half mourning. The skirt was 
cut fully gored with a high corsage. The silk for this 
dress cost one thousand francs in gold, in Paris, and 
the dress-making bill was so nething like two hun- 
dred dollars. 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN Gossip.—The somewhat 
novel scene of a marriage between deaf mutes was 
enacted at the Deaf and Dumb Institute, No. 221 
Washington street, last week. The happy parties 
were Mr. Isaiah Knowles and Miss Mary A. Moore, 
both of this city. The officiating clergymen were 
Rev. Mr. Turner, of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
Hartford, and Rev. Mr. Falton, of Boston. The lat- 
ter performed the service, Mr. Turner interpreting 
by signs ——Among the arrivals at the dead letter 
office, recently, was a letter containing a diamond 
ring, valued at fifteen hundred dollars. It was sent 
to New York from England, but, not being inquired 
for, of course came to the dead letter office. Fortu- 
na‘ely, the lady subscribed her full name, and it has 
been returned to her.—An enraged husband in 
Omaba sought to take the life of his wife by loading 
a stick of firewood with gunpowder. He managed to 
blow the house up, but his wife still lives to punish 
h:m.——A Hartford man is in jail for inordinate jeal- 
ousy of his wife ——Mrs. Lincoln’s wardrobe is actu- 
ally to be made a show, twenty-five cents admission, 
a very moderate price indeed,as Mr. Brady announces. 
It is nominally to be “ offered for sale,” and Provi- 
dence is the place of the exhibition ——A young wo- 
man of Lvons poisoned bereelf for love of a priest who 
would not recin rocate ——The color Bismarck has 
given place in Paris to the Metternich—green —— 
The Crown Prince of Dolland is to marry the Prin- 
cess Frederika, eldest daughter of the ex King of 
Hanover, and the young lady is to have a dowry of 
two million dollars, if her father can get Prussia to 
settle his little bill——A Paris correspondent says 
that gold and steel. satin trimmings, velvet leaves, 
are the accessories on everything. Cloth costumes 
with nothing but gilt buttons are considered the 
most distingue-——A Baltimorean celebrated Christ- 
mas by beating his wife to death with a bootjick. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. AND ADDITION- 
AL CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
With original illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 


Mr. Dickens pretixes this volame—the last of the 
Diamond Edition—with a note in which he says, 
‘In this volume are brought together various short 
stories of my writing, which have not yet been col- 
lected in England. Most of them are reprinted from 
‘ Christmas numbers’ of Household Words or All the 
Year Round, and represent the portions of those 
numbers written by myself, as my contribution to- 
wards the execution of my own general design. They 
were originally so constructed as that they might ex- 
press and explain themselves when published alone.” 
The peculiar and rich humor which permeates his 
novels is also apparent in the papers that compose 
this volume. It contains many gems, and is a fitting 
close to this beautifal edition. It is a fact that should 
be known, that this, and the Charles Dickens and 
Illustrated Library Edition, are the only authorized 
American editions of Mr. Dickens’s works. Of the 
Diamond Edition, in dismissing it, we cannot say too 
much. Its compactness, clearness of type, illustra- 
tions, binding and exceeding cheapness, render it a 
most desirable possession, and it has proved immense- 
ly popular. 

THE PosTH'™MOvS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 


CLUB; AND CH@IsTMAS STORIES. By Char 
Dickens. New York: D. Appletou & 4 a 


The above are two volumes of the exceedingly 





sash with lace ends; vonuet oi black velvet, trimued 


cheap edition of Dickens's works now publishing by 
the Appletons. They are printed on small, but clear 


looped up on the right side with a bouquet of wild | 


type, have paper covers, and the price is so low that 
none can do it for less, challenging competition, For 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Goop Srorres. Part III. 

Fields. 

As its name intimates, this handsome and well- 
printed book contains six splendid stories, by different 
authors. They are of a holiday character, but are 
adapted for ail the year round. Elegant for a rail- 
way journey, and many a weary mile may be lessened 
by the fascination of its perusal. 

THE PUETRY OF COMPLIMENT AND COURTSHIP. 


Selected and arranged by John Williamson Palmer 
editor of * Folk Songs.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


An elegant and extensive collection of sweet and 
delicate sentiments in verse, from old and new 
writers, that every Corydon should possess, that be 
may catch the spirit needed in addressing bis Phyllis, 
whether upon her beautiful eyebrows, or on deeper 
matters affecting the heart. It isacharming book, 
and all possessing anything like sentiment should 
secure it. 

AN OLD MAN’s PRAYER. By George M. Baker. 
lllustrated by Hammatt Billings. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

This is a serious and touching story in verse, re- 
cited with great effect by Mr. Baker himself, on 
many occasions, and now is brought into print, illus- 
trated in the most charming manner by Mr Billings, 
and published in a style reflecting the highest crevit 
on the house that issued it. Many will be glad to 
receive itin the present elegant form; for a good 
poem receives an added grace trom a good external. 
The poem is an argument for temperance, while em- 
balming the heroism of those who nobly served their 
country in its hour of peril, and is highly meritorious 
asa literary production, Mr. Baker modestly with- 
holds any claim for it beyond the mere pleasure of 
friends; but it is as creditable to his head as to his 
heart. 

SEEK AND FIND: OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
Smart Bov. By Oliver tic, author of * The 


Boat Club Stories,” “ The Woodville Stories,” etc 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the record of a smart boy, truly, who keeps 
his wits awake in a manner to secure his own rights 
and the rights of others, but circumvent the bad, 
and bring the plottings of the wicked to nothing. It 
is an exceedingly interesting story, and one fully 
equal to its predecessors of the series. Oliver Optic . 
has reached a point where he need fear norival. He 
bears the palm alone—the meed received from the 
largest jury of readers any single writer has ever 
had. There is no diminution of interest in him, and 
his works seem to possess even more snap than those 
which long ago gave him fame. 

HvuGveEnot Famity. By Sarah Tytler, author of 


** Citoyeune Jacqueline,” etc. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Those who remember the thrilling story of “ Cit- 
oyenne Jacqueline,” that gave such a vivid view of 
the scenes of the French Revolution, will be glad to 
read this, describing more quiet scenes, but introduc- 
ing the habits and manners of a very interesting his- 


Boston: Ticknor & 


, 


A very pleasant story in paper covers, of the Select 
Library Series. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
FOLKS AND FAIRIES. Stories for Little Children. 


By Luey Randall Comfort. With Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very charming little fairy book, full of the sweet- 
est and cunningest fancies, is this last of the gobln 
series. Nvuthing better has been printed for the year, 
conveying pleasure and instruction to a very youth- 
ful and very large class of readers. There is not a 
word of harm in it, if true or not, and the fairies 
mingle in so happily and harmoniously in childish 
affairs, that we feel there is a mistake somewhere, if 
it is not all true. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
CHILD PICTURES FROM DICKENS With Ilustra- 

tions by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

These stories for children are chapters taken from 
the several pages of Mr. Dickens’s work relating to 
juvenile characters who figure in his fictions. Thus 
we have “ Little Nell,” ‘‘ Paul and Florence,” “ Tiny 
Tim,” “Oliver Twist,” ‘The Fat Boy ” and Snicke ;” 
and those familiar with their story read delightedly, 
in this disconnected way, the creations that in their 
original melted them to tears, or moved them to 
mirth. It forms a pleasant book for a child. It is 
finely illustrated by Eytinge, and is published with 
the approval of Mr. Dickens. ; 

BALLOU'S MaGAZINE.—This monthly publication 
enters upon @ Lew volume with the namber for Jan- 
uary; and it has been enlarged and improved. The 
table of contents is interesting; many of the articles 
impart valuable information—all are more or less 
entertaining. The opening poem, by B. P Shillaber, 
one of the most genial writers of the day, ix good and 
seasonable. An entertaining serial is also commenced 
in this nuwber, besides which there are tales sketeh- 
es and! poetry, adapted to the tastes of al] classes of 
readers. At $1.50 rer annum, this work is cheap. 


Eniiott, Thomes & Talbot, publishers, No. 63 Congress 
street, Buston.— Lowell Vox Populi. 








OvRk PORTFOLIO —Onrself binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a yeai’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be 
can open at anv desired page. We farnish them at 
this office f.r $1 25, or send them by mail, post-paid, 





fur $1 50 
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torical people. It is written with much power, a'd 

though not of the intense school, possesses the elt - 

ments of great interest. For sale by A. Williams & 

Co. 

THE BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six Weeks. By 
Emile Fiygare Carlen, author of ‘The Lovers’ 
Stratagem,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. | “ 
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{Written for The Flag of 
MEA ANI? 


BY JEAN POKALD 
The sweet red roses have faded . 
The ivy droops by the garden ) 
The withered leaves lie thick ab: 
And wearily the cold rains fall 
Bat, darling, the sun of love shi: 
And never is dimmed the gold 
The same in summer, and cold, « 
The same though rough the w 


The trees'make moaning over m 
The stars are hid in the deepe:. 
The birds are gone, the sweet f 
But in my soul there still is ro 
For affection's plants to thickly 
And blossom brightly in their 
The desert around us, above, bel ~ 
Shall be glad with inward joy « 


The silver voice of the sparkling 
No longer answers our shouts: 
No dewdrops sparkle ‘neath Lun 
And the crested waves of yon; 
Look angry and dark; perhaps t! 
Of a dread. fierce tempest fans 
And Neptune, named for the ocer 
Is talking of darkness, and fea: 


"Tis naught to me; no lover brav: 
Sails in some vessel toward the 
No power hath the treacherous ¥ 
To bear my idol far from me; 
Though miles of distance lie betv 
Thy cottage and the busy town 
No cruel ocean intervenes 
To shut him from the breezy a" 


Come home! come home! “ Lit. 
Truest and fondest, dearest anv 

My heart with gladness ever is ri‘ 
Though dark are the clouds the . . 

Come, and let happiness G11 up th. 
Rubily glowing ‘neath heaven’. 

With the sweetest of sweets, 0, | 
Here 's to the health of my dar 

No. 4 —COMPLFETE IN FO! 


(Entered according to Act of Congr: 
b Evtiott, /Homne & TALBOT, tp ' wap 
the District Court of Massachusety. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LAS for ¥F |: \ ’ 
onity! Th. “ 6 wil Magen 
only etille: 0.1 ‘ 
breath im., “ 
a low, in. = 5. te: 
from the « 

when fron 

came a fc " 


gay! Yor - ee 
should lik: bre RI 
you keep =" ' ""* 
dave!” 

Ant E 
burning ct 
ed to creep 
plage, and go down stairs to atten: : 
call. When she was able to mak: 
turn, all she heard was Miss Puins 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MEA ANIMA. 


BY JEAN DONALDSON. 
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The sweet red roses have faded out, 
The ivy droops by the garden wall, 
The withered leaves lie thick about, 
And wearily the cold rains fall. 
But, darling, the sun of love shines warm, 
And never is dimmed the golden glow; 
The same in summer, and cold, and storm, 
The same though rough the wild winds blow. 


The trees make moaning over my head, 
The stars are hid in the deepening gloom, 
The birds are gone, the sweet flowers dead, 
But in my soul there still is room 
For affection’s plants to thickly grow, 
And blossom brightly in their place; 
The desert around us, above, below, 
Shall be glad with inward joy and grace. 


The silver voice of the sparkling streains 
No longer answers our shouts of glee; 
No dewdrops sparkle ‘neath Luna‘s beams, 
And the crested waves of yon proud sea 
Look angry and dark; perhaps the wing 
Of a dread, fierce tempest fans its breath, 
And Neptune, named for the ocean-king, 
Is talking of darkness, and fear, and death! 


‘Tis naught to me; no lover brave 
Sails in some vessel toward the lea; 
No power hath the treacherous wave 
To bear my idol far from me; 
Though miles of distance lie between 
Thy cottage and the busy town, 
No cruel ocean intervenes 
To shut him from the breezy down. 


Come home! come home! “ Life of my life, 
Truest and fondest, dearest and best,"* 
My heart with gladness ever is rife, 
Though dark are the clouds that sail into the west : 
Come, and let happiness fill up the cup, 
Rubily glowing ‘neath heaven's bright light; 
With the sweetest of sweets, O, let it brim up— 
Here ‘s to the health of my darling, to night! 
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No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1868 
b. EvLiott, } HOMES & ‘TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office o: 
the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union ) 


THE DRUID PROPHECY. 


BY M T. CALDOR. 








CHAPTER Xt. 


LAS for Elsie Damon’s curi- 
osity! The pair within had 
only stilled their sobbing 
breath long enough to begin 
a low, indistinct murmur 
from the other side the wall, 
when from the rear passage 
came a sharp, imperative 
voice: : 

* Elsie, Elsie Damon, I 
say! You are wanted. I 
should like to know where 
you keep yourself now-a- 
days!” 

And Elsie, despite her 
burning cutivsity, was oblig- 
ed to creep out of her hiding- 
plage, and go down stairs to attend t» Mrs. Doane’s 
call, When she was able to make her stealthy re- 
turn, all she heard was Miss Pvins.n’s voice, saying 
gravely: 

“Tam very glail have heard it all, Faustina. I 
have less horror aui far more charity for you, and 
also for him. I wish my poor father could have 
known it before he died. I think it would have re- 
moved the bitterness of his sorrow. But why dol 
speak thus? In that higher sphere to which he has 
gone, I believe all the secrets of this world are 
explained.” 

“And now, surely, Winifred, you will explain to 





‘me why you are going to give yourself to this Gur- 


Mau?” said Mrs. Inchbald. 
love bim.” 

“Not yet, Faustina. You must give me time to 
recover froin the shock of this revelation, and to see 
my way plainly. [t may be that I shall be able to 
give you great and unexpected joy, or to crush you 
with still more bitter anguish.” 

“You believe that I have spoken the truth?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Inchball, wistfully. 

“Ido. Heaven knows I do, dear Faustina.” 

“Shall I go away now? I will cheerfully accept 
your decision.” é 

“Not yet. Icannot think yet what is best; but 
you mnat not go out of my reach. I am so worn out 
with excess of emotion that it is impossible for me to 
think calmly.” 

“T will give you opportunity to rest. I shall try to 
sleep myself, and shall not intrude upon you again 
to-day. So I will say good-night now.” 

* Good-night, Faustina I think for you, at least, 
there is coming a brighter dav.” 

And neither of the ladies was visible again that 
day. Andon the next Swithin Schlosser came, and 
after a brief conversation outside with Elsie Damon, 
he was shown into the parlur, where Winifred Poin- 


“T am sure you cannot 


son, very grave and pale, with eircles under her eyes 
which betrayed how much weeping the previous 


which might well awe him, waited for his coming, 

His first glance showed him the rose-bud—not in 
her hair, nor fastened at her breast, but in a small 
crystal vase setting on the table near her. So he was 
scarcely secure of his position. He came toward her 
with extended hand, and profuse expressions of his 
regard, in response to which she bowed silently, and 
then abruptly commenced the conversation where 
they had dropped it on the previous day: 

“Mr. Schlosser, I have consiiered very seriously 
the proposal and the statement you made to me yes- 
terday. I wish to talk with you plainly and serious- 
ly. In the first place, how do I know that, even if 1 
comply with your wishes, 1 shall secure the object 
which alone could irfiuce me to listen to such a 
proposition?” 

‘*My dear Miss Poinson, could anything be more 
certain than that I should take care of that before I 
would expose myself to the possible disgrace? Dis- 
miss any such concern. In ten minutes after you are 
my wife, I will give you the most convincing proofs 
of Lieutenant Guy’s security from further trouble. I 
will even take measures which shall give him back 
his liberty to mingle freely and honorably with the 
world.” 

“In ten minutes after I am your wife!” repeated 
she, slowly. ‘Then, Mr. Schlosser, you might give 
me that same security now.” 

“T might,” answered he, a sullen, dogged look 
coming into his face. 

“And you will not?” 

And then all at once her calmness gave way. She 
leaned over to bim, with clasped hands, trembling, 
weeping, imploring. 

*Osir, as you hope for mercy yourself sometime, 
hereafter, be generous and chivalrous with me now. 
Look at me. See how young Iam; how much sorrow 
has come upon me, all unprepared for the lightest 
storm. This thing you ask is worse than death. I 
cannot love you; and will you be so merciless as to 
ask me to wrong my own svul, and bind myself with 
an iron chain, that shall fester into my heart and 
give me a life-time of agony? Think how long and 
intolerable my life must be to me! See what a terri- 
ble sacrifice this will be, on the part of one so wholly 
innocent from any of the sin in this matter! O, have 
compassionuponme! Think how grand and gracious 
an act it will be in you to give me this security, and 
yet to ask nothing in return. I would honor you, I 
would bless your magnanimity to my latest day, but 
love you, as you ask, I cannot.” 

He heard her in calmness, and with an expression 
of tender grief, and replied at once: ; 

‘* My dear, dear Miss Poinson, it pains me sorely to 
hear you, because I have considered and reconsidered 
the whole subject. Will you for a moment look at it 
from my point ot view? I will not ask you to look at 
my share of suffering—a man buffeted and tossed 
around the world, yearning for the sweet home ties 
that give the only true happiness, at last finding the 
one woman to whom his whole heart goes forth, and 
suffering the anguish of losing her—a voluntary sac- 
rifice. I will not ask sympathy on that account; but 
see how itis. If I relinquish this claim upon you, all 
your life must be given to minister to the selfishness 
of that idledreamer. I know so well—so much better 
than you, my dear Miss Pvinson—just what a torture 
that life would be. I will save you from it. Iam 
determined that I will. Believe me, your mind will 
change. O, I am so well convinced that it lies in my 
power to make your best happiness, that I cannot 
relinquish the power I hold to enforceit. It grieves 
me deeply to seem harsh, because I know it is the 
truest kindness, but, indeed, Miss Poinson, there is 
no alternative between your consent and Lieutenant 
Guy’s arrest.” 

Winifred closed her eyes a moment, and set her lips 
together fiercely, and managed to overcome her 
weakness. 

“Then there is something else for me to tell you,” 4 
she said. ‘ It will dissipate that hope of teaching me 
to return your affection, and it ought to debar you 
from marrying me” The slow crims»n crept over 
the pale cheeks as she went on, and her lip quivered 
again. ‘I love another, sir.” 

The tone betrayed how much it cost her to divulge 
this treasured secret, but it was evidently her last 
hope. 

He smiled carelessly. 

“TI know you think you do. My dear Winifred, 
these boy and girl attachments are as evanescent as 
a wreath ofice. That is the least of my concern.” 

’ The parted lips closed again; a dreary look of 
despair dropped over the sweet face. 

** Well?” said he, after a long silence. 

“There is another thing I have furgotten to tell 
you. I have alreaity taken measures to divide the 
property equally with Guy.” 

He bit his lip, and frowned slightly. 

‘‘Logal measures, do you mean? In that case, I 
am afraid you have compromised his safety, and made 
my task more intricate. How could you designate 
him and not draw attention to him?” 

She looked up, a little frightened. 

“Nothing has been done yet. I only drew up the 
paper after the fashion of a direction in one of the 
law books, and it is not witnessed. O,it is my great 
trial that I cannot go in this matter to my uncle, or 
any of my old friends tor advice, and I am 80 
ignorant!” 

He drew a breath of relief. 

“In a little time it can all be safely managed. I 
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first. It can hardly be advisable for ber to meet with | 


| Lieutenant Gay. But you have not yet decided. I 
hight had known, and yet with a certain dignity | 


aiu waiting in all suspense for mv answer.” 

“No, you are not!” cried Winifred, vehemently. | 
** You are very sure of your answer. What else can | 
the poor, giddy bird do but fall into the toils and snare | 
set for it?” 

“1 will not chide you now for this unkindness, for 
I know it is only the fretted feverishness of wounded 
feelings. My dearest Winifred, do you mean that I 
am to be the happiest and most fortunate man on 
either side the ocean?” 

“T know that I shall be the most wretched and 
miserable woman in all the world!” said poor Wini- 
fred, desperately. “I wonder—O, I wonder, Mr. 
Schlosser—how you dare to take me. I should be 
afraid such a wife would poison or murder me.” 

“Oa the contrary, I am very positive I shall win 
your love. I have nota fear ordoubt. You mean, 
then, that I shall have your promise?” 

The girl turned her white, haggard face upward. 

**O father, father! you did not dream how much 
my promise would cost me! But I will keep it. 
Though my heart breaks, I will keep it!” 

Swithin Schlosser thought to himself he had never 
seen her so lovely, for all her pallor. More than ever 
he realized, through this exhibition of her keen suf- 
fering, what a rare and sensitive nature it was, and 
more than ever before he exulted in the success of 
his ambitious hopes. He took from its satin bed a 
hoop of gold, burning with a solitaire diamond, and 
gently taking her han‘, slipped it on her finger. 

“You are mine now, sweet Winifred,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Do not chafe like a restless bird, wounding 
‘ourself unavailingly. Be happy, rather, in the love 
that will guard you from the threatened evil; that 
will love and cherish you always ” 

A strong, deep shudder was her only answer. She 
sat like a frozen creature, incapable of exertion. He 
rose presently, brought the rose-bud, and put it in 
her hair. 

“ Winifred, Winifred, do not look so miserable! 
Trust me, you will not regret this. Think of Guy’s 
safety.” 

** Yes,” murmured she; “ that is all the consolation 
left me. I can think of Guy’s freedom, and my fath- 
er’s blessing. Poor Guy! Ido not know whether he 
would have refused this sacrifice, or not. It does not 
matter; my duty was the same.” 

“And the path of duty is always pleasant. Ro- 
member, the very day that sees you my wife will see 
Guy able to walk out fearlessly into the world.” 

She turned upon him with sudden fierceness. 

* You will not—you dare not deceive me! Heaven 
itself would avenge me, if I made this sacrifice fur no 
good—if it did not help Guy.” 

“It will help him. Lookin my eyes, and see that 
I speak the truth.” 

She did look, and sighed. 

“And now,” he said, ‘I will leave you. Try to 
think of me more charitably. Remember how harsh- 
ly I might have used the power in my hand, and how 
tenderly I try to deal with you. When I come again 
I shall look for a welcoming smile.” 

He touched his lips lightly to the cold hand, bowed 
silently, and the door closed behind him. 

She still sat there in stony rigidity, just as he had 
left her, when there came a hasty ring, the sound of 
an agitated voice, and steps swiftly approaching che 
parlor door. Her heart sank when she saw who it 
was. Had she not endured enongh already? Ham 
phrey Ross dashed across the roum in his vehement, 
impulsive fashion, and seiz+d her hand. 

‘‘ Winifred, Winifred, tell me it is false—this story 
that dark-browed villain has just told tome! He 
says you have promised to marry him. By heavens! 
I will never believe it, except from your lips.” 

Those poor lips were quivering, vainly attempting 
spe°ch. 

‘“*O Winifred, how worn, and pale, and wretched 
you look! It cannot be all your father’s death!” 
exclaimed ho, looking now for the first time into her 
face. ‘*O my darling! why wont you let me comfort 
you, and save you from all these troubles?” he cried, 
imploringly. 

“If IT conld—O Humphrey, if I only could!” burst 
from Winifred, with agonized wistfulness. 

“What is it? Whycan’t you trust mea? I will 
help you; if it lies in mortal power I will belp you. 
O my darling! you love me. I realitin your eves.” 
Poor child! she could not helpit. In the midst of 
the rush of bewillering, anguished events which 
seemed to whirl her from ali secure standing, it was 
80 sweet to lean upon his strength; to know the heart 
which claimed all her fondest aff>ction was near and¢ 
true! For a moment, Winifred leaned her weary 
head against his shoulder, and allowed hin to clasp 
her hands, and drop his tender caresses upon them. 
Then, with another shudder, she sprang away from 
him. His ring had clinked against the newly-placed 
betrothal hoop. 

*O, what am I thinking abut?” she cried, almost 
wildly. ‘‘Humphrey, Humphrey, he was right. I 
have promised to marry him. That is his engage- 
ment ring.” 

Humpbrey flushed hotly with mingling anger and 
indignation, and retreated a step. 

*““ Winifred Poinson,” sail he, sternly, ‘‘ how dare 
you consent to this wicked engagement? You know 
you do not love him ” 

Her head hal fallen low upon her breast. The 
tone in which she spoke came so low and muffled he 
coull scarcely catch the words: 

“ T know that Iam a poor, unhappy girl, and that 





should aivise that Mrs Inchbald be out of the way 


it were better for me to die to-night than to go to 


He sprang te her side again, remorseful and peni- 
tent for his momentary injustice. 

“Lama brute to think, fora moment, you would 
consent to this, unless there was some terrible need. 
O wy darling! I cannot see you sacrificed. Tell me, 
Winifrei—tell me what this great trouble is. He 
may deceive you; he will deceive you, if there is 
occasion for it. Show me the whole, and let me sift 
out some hope for you.” 

“If it were only possible!” moaned Winifred. 

“ Winifred,” questioned Humphrey, * there wasa 
secret which your father revealed on his death-bed. 
I havo heard it hinted, and I guess vaguely, knowing 
his pride, that he would sacrifice you rather than 
suffer a stain on his old name. Has this man got 
hold of it, and is he using it to win you and your 
fortune?” 

‘* He says he loves me,” murmured Winifred. 

** Loves you! Do you think I would puta betrothal 
ring on your finger while you wore a tace like that? 
If he loves you he would not force your inclinations. 
True love is never seltish,” answered Humphrey, 
indignantly. ‘I see that my suspicion is correct. 
You know that you may trust me; that what you 
say shall never be lisped or scarcely thought over 
after it bas entered my ear. Show me the whole, 
Winitred.” 

*T cannot, Humphrey. I have given my solemn 
promise,” returned she, falteringly. 

**Is there any one whom you can tell—some one 
energetic and determined? If there is such a one, 
promise me that you will put the whole into their 
hands, before you give yourself into his.” 

“ There is on!y Mrs. Inchbald,” sighed Winifred. 

**She is no faverite of mine; but she would do, if 
only she were not a friend of this German's.” 

* She hates him with a bitterness that frightens 
me.” 

‘‘ Then she may help you. She is not of the kind 
to yield au inch willingly. Tell her, from me, that I 
rest all my hopes on her, to save you for me, If 
money is needed, let me pour it out like water, so I 
only save you, my Winifred.” 

“Alas! alas! it is idle for me to cheat myeelf, or 
allow you to hope. There is no escape forme. I 
have looked at itin every way. If I keep my prom- 
ise to my father, I must marry him,” persisted the 
girl, drearily. 

** Your father did not know this German?” said 
Humphrey, in astonishment. 

“Dear Humphrey, if there were any escape I 
should fin: it, for death looks far preferable to such a 
marriage. D» not try me any further by thie useless 
appeal. The only hope I have is in Heaven's inter- 
position. But 1 will tell Mrs. Inchbald the whole, 
and ask her to help me. You must be contented 
with that promise.” 

“You wish me to go?” said Humphrey, ruefully. 

Her eyes filled with tears as she answered: 

‘*T am very tired, and it seems to me I cam bear ne 
more agitation now.” 

He took both her hands in his, looked long and 
earnestly into the pale, sweet face, and then suddenly 
stooping, left a passionate kiss on her forehead. 

‘‘ Tt may be the last time, Winifred. Heaven pity 
me, and comfort you, if this cruel thing must be!” 
Aud he was gone, while she sat down and hii her face 
in her trembling hands. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was late into the evening, but Mrs, Inchbald 
had not retired, though her room was darkened. She 
sat at the window, looking forth drearily and aim- 
lessly, when there came a soft tap at her door. 

* Faustina, are you awake?” 

“I am here, Winifred, at the window.’” 

Miss Poinson came in, and groped her way to the 
speaker, putting out her hand to guide her, which 
brnshed against Mrs. Inchbald’s cheek. 

© O my poor child! your hand is like ice,” she said 

“And wy heart likewise,” responded Winifred. 
* Pat on your thick shawl, and a nubia. I want you 
to go # little way with me, Faustina.” 

’ Tt is after ten o’clock,” said Mrs. Inchbald, though 
she rose promptiy. 

“know it. I waited for the house to be still. We 
can go down the stairs without making any noise.” 
Mrs. Inchbald was not a womar to bother with 
useless questions. She put on her shaw! quietly, and 
whispered her readiness. 

They went down the broad staircase hand in band, 
and only held more closely when they found them- 
selves out in the still, dark night. 

‘D> not be frightene!. I know the way perfeetly, 
an‘ some one will meet us presenthy,” said Winifred. 
“7 am never afraid,” returned ber eompanion, a 
little scornfally. ‘ The cool air is retreshing. Why, 
what is this? You have a new ring—and on that 
tinger—O Winifred!” 

** Yes, it is his ring, and though it chills like ice, 
and stings like fire, [ dare not take itoff. 1 am going 
to put my case in your hands, Faustina—yours and 
another’s. If you can help me, I shall bless you to 
my latest day; if it is inevitable, 1 must bear it as 
well as I can.”” 

‘* Winifred, Winifred, if my poor life could avail to 
help you, gladly, joyfully, would I give it to ensue 
your happiness. Szch a poor pittance as it is!” she 
repeated, bitterly. 

“1 am going to tell you everything by-and-by. I 
promised Humphrey I would let you help me, if 
there is any chance for help.” 

‘1s it Hamphrey Ross we are going to meet?” 

** No, O no!” responded Winifred, hastily. 
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“Bat you love him, my pour child; though you 
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hide it from yourself you cannot conceal it from me.” 

‘* Yes, Llove him, and I have promised to marry 
Mr. Schlosser. Is it not terrible?” 

“Terrible, indeed, my poor Winifred! But where 
are you going? ‘This is the lane which leads to the 
smithy.” 

“T know it. We are going there.” 

There was a long silence, Mrs. Inchbald looked 
around at the dimly-revealed wall, and hedge, and 
the distant roof, and then turned her face upward to 
the sky, in its black veil of mist, with its few feebly 
struggling stars. A strange, wild fluttering was in 
her heart, which she dared not analyze. 

“Yes, there is Jem. He ison the lookout for us. 
I sent him word. He will only keep nigh enough to 
protect us. I am glad you are not weak and ner- 
vous, Faustina, for I have a surprise for you.” 

No answer. Mrs. Inchbald found it impossible to 
answer. Her lips grew dry and parched; her tongue 
refused its office. 

** Yes, I am thankful to be sure you will take it 
calmly. Iam going to show you my whole heart to- 
night; to reveal every secret. You must know now 
that I cherish no resentment; that my trust and 
affection are still yours.” 

She led the way round the smithy, pushed open the 
little gate, and walked into the front door without 
knocking. A dim light from a hanging lantern 
showed them the rickety stairs, and the narrow, 
deserted entry. Winifred Poinson, holding fast her 
companion’s hand, went up swiftly, crossed the 
creaking landing, and pushed open a door. A warm 
flood of softened light revealed the pretty apartment, 
and an upright, graceful form, the handsome, expec- 
tant face turned toward them. Mrs. Inchbald thrust 
away the detaining hands beside her, and rushed 
forward. - 

*O my prophetic beart! O pitiful heavens! Let 
me kneel in abject humiliation, and acknowledge 
this great mercy!" exclaimedshe. ‘“Guy—QGuy Mor- 
daunt Poinson! is this a shade conjured up to startle 
me, or doI really look upon your living, breathing 
form?” 

He stood a moment gazing back, his blue eyes 
flashing, his cheeks scarlet. One moment he held 
up his white hands in a gesture of abhorrence and 
indignation, and then there went a flaming joy across 
his face. He opened his arms, and called, entreat- 
ingly: 

‘*Ina—Ina! my beloved, my precious one!” 

She crossed the threshold at a single bound. 

Winifred sat down, weeping softly, without disturb- 
ing the agitated transport of these long-sundered 
hearts. ‘At least,” murmured she, “ there is a little 
brightness for me in beholding their restored hap- 
piness.” 

“Still bright, ard beautifol, and queenly!” ex- 
claimed Guy, smoothing the glossy waves of midnight 
hair. ‘O Ina, what terrible years have been thrust 
between that last night of our meeting! I thought 
you had forgotten even my memory. I heard of you 
married and happy.” 

“It was false!” returned she, vehemently. “I 
was never happy—not a moment! Believing you 
dead, I still could never forget you. But, Guy, you 
do not speak a single reproachful word. O, have you 
forgiven me my wicked trifling, my foolish coquetry?” 

‘Looking in your face, my darling, I can only. 
think that you are good and true now, however you 
have been wrong and willful in the old days.” 

“Wrong and willful! just that, Guy, but not that 
heavier weight of sin of which I was accused—which 
you believed, for a little time, at least. O, do you 
know that I have dared to pray to Heaven in all my 
dreariness, because I could not forget what terrible 
deed my trifling, my weakness drove you to? I 
always felt that half, at least, of Captain Darwin’s 
blood rested on my soul. Under the gay, worldly 
mask I hid a shuddering soul, self-stamped with a 
murderer’s sign. His blood and yours! O, now, at 
last, I shall dare to kneel in prayer! You are alive. 
It is all a mystery, but I know and see that you are 
stillalive.? Ss 

“Jem White managed it. I was hiding in the 
jungle, with the other beasts,” he added, bitterly, 
‘“‘who would not soil their jaws with a murderer’s 
blood. He told me of the indignation throughout 
the whole regiment at Darwin’s fate. They did not 
know hin, as I did, for the vile insulter of my wife. 
Poor Jembo—who would have shed his own blood 
any time to save me—told me there was no hope for 
me to escape a summary trial and speedy condemna- 
tion. It was he who found that poor, dead wretch, 
and dressed him in my clothes, and put my papers 
in his pockets, and then left him in the slimy pool of 
the jungle. I read all the particulars afterwards, of 
the finding of the swollen, decomposed body, when 
poor Jembo had got me safely on board an American 
ship.” 

His companion shuddered, and clung to him fondly. 

“O Guy, Guy! did you think of all I underwent 
then ?—my agony, my passionate grief, which I dared 
not show, for all the town was ringing with my name, 
and my complicity in the affair—did you think of me, 
and pity me?” 

“‘T am afraid I cursed you, Ina, in my frantic rage, 
at my desperate position. Besides, you forget the 
horrible show of evidence. I looked it all over, re- 
membering how imperiously you insisted that our 
marriage should be kept secret; how I myself had 
accused you of unbecoming flirtations, while you had 
offered such unreasonable excuses. There were mys- 
terious discrepances which would not fit together ; 
and when this man boldly declared his claim, I re- 
membered your frightened look at my discovery of 


She was hiding her face with her trembling hands. 
“I know—I know, Guy. When I read the testi- 

mony of that fatal meeting of yours with Captain 
Darwin, I guessed it all out. O, that wicked, crafty 
man! He thought to win his iniquitous purpose by 
ruining mein your esteem. He held a fatal claim, 
indeed—a debt which I was afraid my harsh, tyran- 
nical aunt would discover—a miserable, foolish debt, 
to gratify a silly girl’s vanity. That and my silly 
flirtation was the commencement of all this sorrow. 
In an evil hour I allowed him to pay it for me, and 
from that t he t a merciless tyrant, yet 
playing his part so adroitly that I did not rouse my- 
self to shake it off, at any cost. Then you came, and 
I yielded to my fate, and loved you. Ah! Guy, Ido 
not mean to reproach you—for, indeed, I have little 
right—but you know you were wild and reckless in 
your life there, and I was naturally afraid of my stern 
aunt’s judgment. I could not resist you, and I con- 
sented to the secret marriage. Alas! the toils were 
wound closer and closer. My aunt, who had brought 
me up to tremble like a slave before her anger, in- 
sisted that I should marry Dr. Inchbald. Captain 
Darwin was equally importunate that I should come 
to his protection, and you, a hot-headed, hasty young 
man, my lawful and beloved husband, was no help 
to me; for I trembled at the thought of the duel I 
knew must ensue, if you suspected the annoyance to 
which I was subjected. I was so miserably weak 
then! I look back upon myself with a strange blend- 
ing of contempt and pity. But I was scarcely more 
than achild. I waslike a flower in a hothouse, forced 
to too early blooming, and it was no wonder I lacked 
strength. That experience pletely changed my 
character, Guy. You will fin@ no vacillation, no 
weakness now. I was scarcely seventeen when we 
were married, Guy. Alas! if I had had other train- 
ing than that of my hard, unprincipled aunt, I might, 
even at that tender age, have found my way better. 
I did see Captain Darwin secretly, but it was to beg 
and plead that he would take the money I owed him 
—tbe means for which your generosity had supplied 
me—and leave me unmolested. But this he refused 
to do, and he persisted in his unwelcome attentions, 
his base flattery. O, how I loathed that man! But 
he was your superior officer, and you were fiery, and 
without cool judgment. What could I do, since there 
was no one for me to appeal to? Then came that 
terrible day, when’! heard that the captain, who had 
been so warmly lauded for his bravery during the 
rebellion, had been shot dead by one of his own 
officers, in a quarrel which occurred while hunting 
down the last of the escaped Sepoys. I knew what it 
all meant, and the report of the finding of your body, 
and the miserable end to which it had come, finished 
the stroke. I was numb and apathetic; I let them 
do with me as they would. I married Dr. Inchbald, 
and left India with him, but he died before we landed 
in England. Free once more, and with ample wealth 
at my command, [ turned to America with feverish 
longing. You had told me all your history—of your 
father’s anger at your wild ways—of your enlistment 
under the name of Mordaunt—and several times you 
spoke fondly of the little sister transplanted to an 
American home. Ali my interest in life concentrated 
in finding that sister, and solacing my aching heart 
with her affection. At last I came upon her—O Guy, 
Guy! how little I dreamed that I should find you 
also!” And once more their tears and kisses mingled. 
And here Winifred came gliding between. 
**T have given Guy back to you, Faustiva, but you 
must not forget that our hold upon him is frail and 
weak. This murder—this terrible murder!” 
“Heaven have mercy upon me!” ejaculated Guy. 
** My fierce temper has been my ruin, and the misery 
of all who have loved me. And yet, I think a better 
and cooler man must have been sorely tempted, also, 
hearing that evil man speak as he did, in such light, 
triumphant assertion concerning the cherished wife 
to whom I had given my name and love.” 
“The wretched, wretched man!” cried Mrs. Inch- 
bald, shuddering. 
“f shot him down as I would have shot a dog, be- 
fore half-a-dozen-of our comrades, and then I should 
have remained to bear the trial; but, at that very 
moment, the remnant of the Sepoys of whom we were 
in search came rushing from the thicket upon us. 
In the confusion which ensued, I found Jem White 
at my horse’s head. ‘Ride, sir! ride for your life!’ 
said he. ‘Goto the jungle we passed this morning, 
and there hide yourself, and send the horse on rider- 
less. I will find a way to help you.’ And I took his 
advice, and with his help I made my escape, as 1 have 
told you,” explained Guy. 
“And Captain Darwin was killed?” questioned 
Winifred, drearily. 
“He fell the moment I fired. I read afterward, in 
the English account, that his body was found and 
sent home for burial, though the head was terribly 
mutilated. It must bave been, for he lay where all 
those horses trooped over him.” 
“And because he was killed, Faustina,” pursued 
Winifred, anxious to come to her own case, “ the law 
can any time seize my brother?” 
“The law!” repeated Mrs. Inchbald. ‘ What! is 
there danger of that? How can it be, when every 
one believes him dead?” 
“Not all. My father had an anonymous note, al- 
most as soon as he heard of the awful story, telling 
him that the murderer’s death was a fiction; that 
vengeance would be upon his track, though years 
and years elapsed. And when Guy made his appear- 
ance, my father and poor Jem contrived this plan to 
keep him safe, well knowing our own house would be 
the first place to be searched. All this was first im- 











his visits, and was struck dumb.” 


parted to me at my father’s deafh-bed. It was there 


I took the solemn promise to shield Guy, at the ex- 
pense of my own happiness, to save the proud old 
name from the terrible disgrace of the gallows. I 
must keep it! I shall keep it!” exclaimed Winifred, 
her eyes dilating with dreary earnestness. 

“And is that why you are going to marry this Mr. 
Schlosser?” demanded Mrs. Inchbald, quickly. 

“Itis. He tells me it is the only way to save Guy. 
O Faustina—Guy! tell me if there is any other way— 
if I can escape! for I think my heart will break, 
before it can be forced to such a union.” 

The pitiful beseeching of the voice made them both 
turn, and clasp ber in their arms, 

‘*You shall not be sacrificed for me, Winifred,” 
said her brother. ‘The innocent for the guilty !—no, 
that shall never be!” 

“But if there-is no other way, Guy? Don’t you 
see that I must keep my promise to my father?” 

“ My poor child! tell me all this Mr. Schlosser said. 
How will it prevent further danger, though you con- 
sent to marry him?” interposed Mrs. Inchbald. 

“<I don’t know exactly. He declared that it would. 
He said he would give me proof, only ten minutes 
after our marriage, that Guy would never be molest- 
ed; that he would be free to go out into the world.” 

Almost unconsciously, Guy murmured an exclama- 
tion of transport, betraying how beautiful such a 
prospect seemed. 

*‘ But that is very strange. Why can’t he give you 
the proof first? Who would make such a sacrifice 
upon an uncertainty? I wouldn’t believe him!” 
continued her friend, indignantly. 

“ But, Faustina, it I refuse, he will himself arrest 
Guy. He told me just where he was secreted.” 

“TI can’t think who he can be,” observed Gay, sor- 
rowfully. “Jem was telling me about his visit to 
the smithy, and his insinuations. Jem thought it 
might be a brother of Captain Darwin’s; but he had 
no brother; and it would be unlikely, because Darwin 
was a fair-skinned, light-baired man, with a sandy 
moustache, and this Schlosser, he says, is dark asa 
Spaniard.” 

* He calls himself a German,” said Winifred ; ‘ but 
I think he accounted for his swarthiness by telling 
about his Italian mother.” 

Mrs. Inchbald was standing with bent head, in 
deep thought. She gave a sudden start, and looked 
up, a glad light breaking over her magnificent eyes, 
and flooding the whole face. 

“Winifred, my darling,” said she, ‘‘ you said you 
were going to put the case in my hands. I accept 
the trust. Spare yourself all possible anxiety. If I 
do not see a clear sky dawning under all these black 
clouds, then my penetration is at fault. Swithin 
Schlosser, the German, shall not have you, my dar- 
ling; nor sball he arrest Guy upon the charge of 
murder.” 

“My dear Ina, what have you discovered?” ques- 
tioned Guy. 

She shook her head playfully. 

“Nothing but the tiniest speck of an idea.” 

“You do not mean to harm him?” whispered 
Winifred, putting up a white face. 

Mrs. Inchbald kissed her fondly, 

* No, my child. The only weapons I shall use will 
be a woman’s wit and a woman’s scorn. Give me 
your hand, Winifred.” 

And the girl held up the small hand, where the 
solitaire glittered like a fiery eye. Mrs. Inchbald, 
with a curling lip, drew off the ring. 

‘There, my darling, the ring has gone. I will ven- 
ture to say that you are free from it forever. If he 
asks you for it, tell him that I pulled it off, and said 
you should not wear it, and that I will give it back 
to him. Will he come to-morrow?” 

“T suppose so; it is likely.” 

“Then you must, somehow, keep him an hour, at 
least. At the expiration of that time, I will come 
myself, tosettle the matter. And Guy must be there, 
too, ready for introduction at the proper moment. I 
promise you a worthy denouement.” 

“‘ What wild project is in your head, Ina?” asked 
Guy, in perplexity and doubt. 

‘Nay, I shall not give youahint. It will be better 
for you, if [am wrong; but I am not wrong—lI am 
sure I am not wrong!” 

‘At least,” said poor Winifred, ‘‘ you have given 
me @ hope with which to socthe my fears.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


SWITHIN SCHLOSSER made his appearance at about 
the same hour the next day, and scarcely had the 
door closed upon him, when the swift black horse of 
Mrs. Inchbald dashed away from the rear entrance, 
and the graceful rider gave him no breath until she 
flung herself off from the saddle at the door of the 
house where the German was a guest. She ran up, 
gay and smiling, to the hostess. 

“T have come torun up to Mr. Schlosser’s rooms. 
He wants another rug like this. I have the keys, and 
—dear me! I promised to be back with him and Miss 
Poinson in an hour. Don’t trouble yourself to come 
up. Which door is it?” 

And Mrs. Inchbald tripped up stairs. But once 
inside the room, she snapped the key, and, stern and 
resolute, entered into close scrutiny of the room. 
She found little that, to a common observer, would 
be of consequence; yet, when she opened a box of 
hair dye, and abundant implements for its applica- 
tion, she sruiled triumphantly. At last, however, in 
a drawer which she unlocked with a wire prepared 
on purpose for slipping the bolts, she uttered a joyful 
ery, and resolutely putting whatever it was into her 
pocket, she ran down the stairs without a word of 





Mr. Swithin Schlosser took a vast deal of encour- 
agement from the timid, deprecating manner with 
which his betrothed welcomed him, and he continued 
so pleased with her evident effort to conciliate and 
entertain him, that he forgot to look for the engage- 
ment ring upon her finger. She bad skillfully parried 
all his attempts to bring the conversation to personal 
topics, and was pointing out to bim, with assumed 
enthusiasm, the merits of a painting which hung be- 
fore them, when suddenly he started, and frowned a 
little. She colored and looked down, conscious of 
the mistake she had made in using her hands in 
gesture. 

* You have discarded my ring,” he said, abruptly. 
“Do I understand it to mean that you withdraw from 
the promise you gave me?” 

TI did not remove the ring myself. Mrs. Inchbald 
took it off, with a strange remark. She bade me tell 
you it was she who took the ring, and she it should 
be who would return it to you.” 

“It is like her impudence. Iam surprised and a 
little grieved that you still retain her here. I sup- 
posed that the discovery ot her true character would 
fill you with horrorand loathing. For your brother's 
sake, at least, she ought to be excluded from your 
friendship.” 

Winifred looked down in silence. 

“T must have the ring again,” he said, resolutely; 
‘and you must not allow it to be removed.” 

“T shall not, if itis again upon my finger,” returned 
Winifred, gathering courage as she saw a black horse 
whisking around the corner. 

Scarcely another moment passed before they heard 
a quick, light step coming across the veranda, and in 
an instant the magnificent woman appeared at the 
French window, tapping playfully on the glass for 
admittance. Winifred, catching her breath a little 
nervously, rose to adimit her. 

How royally beautiful she looked, as the tall figure 
swept into the room, trailing the rich length of the 
velvet riding-robe behind her! How her eyes glit- 
tered and sparkled! and what a brilliant rose flushed 
her cheeks! The gold-mounted riding-whip was still 
in the gloved hand. 

“ Well, Iam here at last; though I have no reason 
to complain of Jet. He brought me along like a rush 
of the wind. I fancy the gentleman here has scarcely 
had more than time to inquire for his missing dia- 
mond. Is he very much disturbed, Winifred?” 

“YT am very indignant, madam,” returned Mr. 
Schlosser. “And I consider you extremely im- 
pertinent,” 

“Did you bring the gom from the fatherland, on 
purpose for your bride?” asked she, turning upon 
him with a mocking smile. ‘Did you purchase 
your engagement ring in Germany, Mr. Swithin 
Schlosser?” 

He glared upon her savagely. 

Her ringing laugh re-echoed through the room. 

“You are pleased to be merry, madam,” he sneered. 

** Yes sir, very merry. I was never so happy before 
in all my life.” 

Winifred took two or three steps toward her. 

“O Faustina, what do you mean?” 

*T mean,” exclaimed Faustina Inchbald, facing 
around with a fiercely indignant gaze upon the 
startled visitor, ‘that your vile, cheating, wicked 
game is ended, Captain. Ned Darwin! You will 
neither marry the sister, nor arrest the brother; nor 
will you, by any manner of means, defeat and oust 
me!” 

The man, completely taken by surprise, quailed, 
and grew pale, even through his stained skin. He 
rallied, however, in a few moments, and said, sullenly: 

“IT am not uged to private theatricals. I do not 
understand your farce.” 

“A farce! Well, to be sure, it is more likely to be 
a comedy than the direful tragedy you planned. But 
your very wickedness has led to your defeat. Tf you 
had left our poor Winifred in peace, Guy might al- 
ways have remained immured. Now,.I bow my head 
in reverent gratitude to Heaven, that it has brought 
about this joyful consummation.” 

“What is the woman talking about? I do not 
understand a word of her talk,” vociferated the 
gentleman. 

“Do you understand this, and this?” pursued she, 
triumphantly, holding up to his view, first, a seal 
ring with a crest, and a row of small diamonds round 
it, aud then a bundle of yellow papers. “ How comes 
it that the seal ring—a ring I can take my oath I 
have seen. a dozen times on Captain Darwin’s finger 
—is in your possession? And where did Swithin 
Schlosser, the Gerthan, obtain these papers, and this 
commission of captain in her majesty’s service?” 
The defeated villain made a bold show of resistance 
for yet a little longer. But when the resolute woman 
continued, with increasing vehemence, “ Will you 
explain why you dye your fair hair black, and stain 
your skin with these preparations? And dare you 
deny the ghastly scar upon your breast? Man, man! 
T tell you, the game has dropped out of your hands. 
Acknowledge the truth, and go away and try to lead 
an honest life.” 

He started up from his seat, with a terrible oath, 
and started for the door. It turned on its hinges 
without his aid, and a handsome, joyful face and 
graceful form barred his way. 

“Ned Darwin,” said Guy Poinson, in a trembling 
voice, “‘ we are quits now. Because once, in my pas- 
sionate rage, I raised my hand against your life, you 
shall go free from my curse for all the woe you meant 
—the mischief you have done. I could, indeed, bless 
you, rather than wish you evil, it is such a glad relief 
to know your death does not lie upon my hand. But 





farewell, leaped upon the horse, and dashed away. 


beware in future! If I hear an evil breath against 
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my wife—if you dare disturb my slater by 
word, or deed—be sure my vigilance shall 

out, and my relentless justice show you u) 
| the world, and bring you to your deserve 
| ment. Go now, and as my wife recommends. 
| lead a purer and better life.” 

Never had Guy Poinson looked 80 noble an 
fied, ‘There was alight in the blue eyes which 
| to scorch wherever they fell upon his face, 
pseudo German wilted under it, despite the 
contempt he essaved to wear, As Gay mov: 
he slunk through the door, and disappea 
thencefurward the neighborhood saw and ! 
more from S +ithin Schlosser. 
As soon as he was gone, Winifred drew 
breath of relief, and ran to ber friend, to fal: 
arms, smiling and weeping. 
“ Yes, my little Winifred, you are certaini 
but you must weep your joyful tears in ot} 
than mine. I passed someboily, walkingalo . 
and disconsolate, in my breakneck ride just: | t 
I called to him that he was wanted here. 1! Te 
doubt that it is he coming into the hall 
ment.” And smniling joyously, the lady op. ««! 
door. 

Humphrey Ross had met the scowling an oo) | 
fallen Schlesser hurrying away, and a vay ’ 
bad dawned upon him. He made his ap; 1 
now, with a timid glance around him, whic! 
ened visibly as it reached the sweet, ingen: 
of Winifred. 1 

«“O Humphrey, Humphrey! we are all) youn 
now!” cried she, springing toward him, too 
to think of maidenly shyness. 

“You shall explain it all to him, while G: \ 
are investigating these papers my despera' - { 
purloined,”” said Faustina, and linking her j13) 
Guy's, she drew bim away. 

“Is the insurmountable obstacle removed | 
tioned Humphrey, looking down into the vent 
eyes, half afraid to trust his own conviction: 

“© Humphrey, I trusted Mrs. Inchbald, ax | 
ised you; and it is so beautiful that I am sa 

single magic touch of hers, and the obstacle } 
of itself!” 

“And may I tell you now how much I}: |: 

And will you listen to me?” 

She hang her head shyly, but the smiling ». » 
joyous eyes answered, Then followed a pre 

of lover’s nonsense. In the midst of it, \ 
broke away from his arms, with an arch sm! 
“‘Humpbrey, Humphrey! there is some 

for you toask. How could I be so presumy\. 
to tell you yes until you have asked him? | 
all back.” 

“Your uncle, you mean. Of course Ieb suse 
to him at once. But I did not think you) | 
any way bound by his authority.” 

“No indeed—not my uncle. But there’ 
head to our family. Humphrey, dear Hu 
my brother is alive!” 

Humphrey's astonishment was betrayed 











“Is it possible? Then it was he, I kn. 
wonderfully handsome man who went outw 
Inchbald. Let me go and ask him at once.” 

And Humpbrey was rushing from the ro. 

4 the girl laid a detaining hand on bis shoulder. 
“Stay, Huwpbrey! You must bear hi- 

first. Of course you must hear it just as it ir 

I am not sure the world will knowanythi | 
it.”” 

And in eager, rapid words she told him ever 
Before she had half concluded, be caught } 
arms, as if some one were still about to sn: |. 
from bim. 

“© my darling—my darling! how near I 
losing you! What a terrible strait for m) 
dove! Winifred, strong as I think myself, ! 

but to picture such heroism as yours. lam 
could never have bornesucha test. Youhav, .... 
me a new respect. Hereafter, in any great '...; 
tion, I can lean, my darling, upon your moral tr) 
and find myself strengthened.” 

“And now,” she said, “ you may come to ( 

I do not think I shall have to plead for M: 
bald. You will put aside your old dislike, a. . 
to love her as gratefally as I do.” 

“1 could kiss the hem of her garment in |: ' 
and compunction,” returned Humphrey. 

They found the new master of the Poinson 
with his beautiful companion, standing pens. 
fure his father’s picture. He turned, howev 
a glad smile, as the young lovers approached 

“This is Humphrey, Gay,” was all Winifr: 

“IT am very, very glad to be able to make | 
quaintance. And I suppose the presamptaor 
fellow is about to take away from me the d 
sister 1 have only so lately found. Winit 
darling, the best of my joy is, that your ¢ 
‘devotion is to be rewarded, and the terrible 
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averted. I welcome you with all my he 
brother!” he added, extending his band he.. 
Humphrey. 

“And since a wedding seems inevitable,” 
tinued, a moment after, “I think it may as + 
double one. Faustina and I bave been ta 
over, and we think it is best to have a new m« 
I apprehend no annoyance from this defeate: 
He will not care to burt us, if it must lik 
thoronghly ruin bimself. I think 1 knowt 
enough to be sure that he will relinquish any 
attempt. He has tried his chance, and lot 
diet that we sball hear no more of either 
Schlosser or Captain Darwin.” 

' r Here thore came a tiaid knock at the doo 
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my wife—if you dare disturb my sister by look, or 
word, or deed~be sure my vigilance shall find you 
out, and my relentless justice show you up before 
the world, and bring you to your deserved punish- 
ment. Go now, and as my wife recommends, seek to 
lead a purer and better life.” 

Never had Guy Poinson looked so noble and digni- 
fied. There was alight in the blue eyes which seemed 
to scorch wherever they fell upon his face, and the 
pseudo German wilted under it, despite the smile of 
contempt he essayed to wear. As Guy moved aside, 
he slunk through the door, and disappeared, and 
thencefurward the neighborhood saw and heard no 
more from S within Schlosser. 

As soon as he was gone, Winifred drew one long 
breath of relief, and ran to her friend, to fall into her 
arms, smiling and weeping. 

“Yes, my little Winifred, you are certainly saved; 
but you must weep your joyful tears in other arms 
than mine. I passed somebody, walking along weary 
and disconsolate, in my breakneck ride just now, and 
I called to him that he was wanted here. I have no 
doubt that it is he coming into the hall this mo- 
ment.” And smiling joyously, the lady opened the 
door. 

Humphrey Ross had met the scowling and crest- 
fallen Schlosser hurrying away, and a vague hope 
bad dawned upon him. He made his appearance 
now, with a timid glance around him, which bright- 
ened visibly as it reached the sweet, ingenuous face 
of Winifred. 

“© Humphrey, Humphrey! we are all so happy 
now!” cried she, springing toward him, too agitated 
to think of maidenly shyness. 

“You shall explain it all to him, while Guy and 1 
are investigating these papers my desperate hands 
purloined,” said Faustina, aud linking her arm in 
Guy’s, she drew him away. 

“Is the insurmountable obstacle removed?” ques- 
tioned Humphrey, looking down into the smiling 
eyes, half afraid to trust his own convictions. 

“O Humphrey, [ trusted Mrs. Inchbald, as I prom- 
ised you; and it isso beautiful that lam saved! A 
single magic touch of hers, and the obstacle has fallen 
of itself!” 

“And may I tell you now how much I love you? 
And will you listen to me?” 

She hang her head shyly, but the smiling lips and 
joyous eyes answered. Then followed a pretty scene 
of lover’s nonsense. In the midst of it, Winifred 
broke away from his arms, with an arch smile. 

“Humphrey, Humphrey! there is some one else 
for you to ask. How could I be so presumptuous as 
to tell you yes until you have asked him? I take it 
all back.”” 

“Your uncle, you mean. Of course I shall write 
to him at once. But I did not think you had been 
any way bound by his authority.”’ 

“No indeed—not my uncle. But there’s still a 
head to our family. Humphrey, dear Humphrey, 
my brother is alive!” 

Humphrey’s astonishment was betrayed by his 
face, 

“Is it possible? Then it was he, I know, that 
wonderfully handsome man who went out with Mrs. 
Inchbald. Let me go and ask him at once.” 

And Humpbrey was rushing from the room; but 
the girl laid a detaining hand on bis shoulder. 

“Stay, Humphrey! You must hear his history 
first. Of course you must hear it just as it is, though 
I am not sure the world will know anything about 
it.” 

And in eager, rapid words she told him everything. 
Before she had half concluded, he caught her in his 
arms, as if some one were still about to snatch her 
from him. 

“O my darling—my darling! how near I came to 
losing you! What a terrible strait for my tender 
dove! Winifred, strong as I think myself, I tremble 
but to picture such heroism as yours. I am afraid I 
could never have bornesucha test. You have taught 
me a new respect. Hereafter, in any great tempta- 
tion, I can lean, my darling, upon your moral courage, 
and find myself strengthened.” 

“And now,” she said, “ you may come to Guy; and 
I do not think I shall have to plead for Mrs. Inch- 
bald. You will put aside your old dislike, and learn 
to love her as gratefully as I do.” 

“T could kiss the hem of her garment in humility 
and compunction,” returned Humphrey. 

They found the new master of the Poinson House, 
with his beautiful companion, standing pensively be- 
fore his father’s picture. He turned, however, with 
@ glad smile, as the young lovers approached. 

“This is Humphrey, Guy,” was all Winifred said. 

“Tam very, very glad to be able to make his ac- 
quaintance. And I suppose the presumptuous young 
fellow is about to take away from me the dear little 
sister 1 have only so lately found. Winifred, my 
darling, the best of my joy is, that your generous 
‘devotion is to be rewarded, and the terrible sacrifice 
averted. I welcome you with all my heart as a 
brother!” he added, extending his hand heartily to 
Humphrey. 

“And since a wedding seems inevitable,” he con- 
tinued, a moment after, ‘I think it may as well be a 
double one. Faustina and I have been talking it 
over, and we think it is best to have a new marriage. 
I apprehend no annoyance from this defeated villain. 
He will not care to hurt us, if it must likewise so 
thoroughly ruin himself. I think 1 know the man 
enough to be sure that he will relinquish any further 
attempt. He has tried his chance, and lost. I pre- 
dict that we shall hear no more of either Swithin 
Schlosser or Captain Darwin.” 

Here thore came a timid knock at the door. Guy 


Poinson hastened to open it. Jem Whitestood with- 
out, hat in hand, looking a little irresolute and 
fidgety. 

“Tf you please, sir, there’s been a woman—a nice- 
looking, respectable lady, with curls all round her 
facedown to the house, inquiring for you. She 
seemed to know all about you, and marched straight 
up to the room. She seems a very nice person, sir, 
and I don’t believe she’ll do you any harm; but I 
thought I ought to come and tell you about it.” 

“Miss Elsie!” ejaculated Guy, bursting into a 
laugh, and then he turned around his beaming face, 
and suddenly cried out, slapping honest Jem on the 
shoulder, while he stood staring if open-mouthed 
astonishment: 

‘* Yes indeed, Jem, she is a very nice person; and I 
tell you what, old fellow, she would make a splendid 
wife for you. Just think of that, Jem.” 

** But, sir, sha)l I let her know where you are?” 

‘* Yes, Miss Elsie and all the world may know. 
Thank Heaven! man, our long day of hiding is over. 
I have come here to remain, Jem. Faithful, honest 
friend, no one will rejoice more than you, when I tell 
you Captain Darwin was not killed. No wonder that 
Schlosser’s likeness to some one you knew puzzled 
you. It was Ned Darwin himself, Jem.” 

“The Lord be praised! And all that black hair 
was dyed? Isee!Isee! But wesaw him fall. How 
in the world was it managed?” 

‘As much like your stratagem as possible, only it 
was a Hindoo woman, whom he had once befriended, 
who helped him through. The papers we found throw 
light upon it. He was terribly in debt, sick to death 
of the service, and be thought the best way was to 
allow his death to be believed. It was his letters 
wiich kept usso full of apprehension. We were both 
of us hiding in the same jungle, and he saw yuu strip 
that dead body and dress it in my clothes, and that 
was how he got this hold upon us. But itis all end- 
ed now. He has left us victors in the field. Don’t 
think but you are to share in my prosperity, as you 
have been faithful in adversity. When you and the 
nice-looking Miss Elsie are ready for a pretty cottage, 
you shall have one ready, Jem.” 

Jem coughed, and laughed alittle, and bowing his 
adieus, went off thinking very seriously. He was 


~] getting old, and a comfortable home would indeed be 


very acceptable. And a nice young woman, like this, 
with such pleasant ways, and such curls!— Well, 
well! it would be quite a different thing from cross, 
deaf old Hannah’s rule. 

Miss Elsie was waiting for him in a great deal of 
curiosity, and some indignation. What had become 
of the grand and handsome hero? She had seen 
Schlosser, and his furious looks, as he flew away from 
the Poinson mansion, had frightened her so that she 
had gone as fast as her feet would carry her to Jem 
White’s cottage, and had walked boldly up to that 
upper room, and finding it deserted, in a fever of 
alarm and anxiety she had gone straight to Jem’s 
smithy. Jem told her to remain quiet, and he would 
find out what had become of his mysterious lodger. 
He came back, his eyes sparkling, his cheeks glow- 
ing, and burst in upon ber radiant with good humor. 

“It’s all right, Miss Eisie. He is safe there at 
home, with his wife and his sister. There’s no more 
need for him to hide himself from the world. That 
black German was blacker at heart than his outside, 
for all the dyes he used. But he’s found out, and 
gone. There’s no more trouble for any of us.” 

‘s His wife!” stammered Elsie Damon, all her fairy 
visions crushing down upon her own shoulders, and 
making her a little dizzy and very sore. 

‘©Q, bless your pretty face! don’t be frightened. 
Your mistress is his sister. He’s Guy Poinson, you 
know, and it’s the other one who is his wife—the 
black-eyed woman, that wears the velvet riding- 
dress. He married her years ago.” 

‘‘ Well, I never!” said Elsie, gasping. “I am so 
surprised, and—and—” 

“Now don’t you go to being overcome. Whata 
tender heart you have, to be sure! I never see a wo- 
man yet with just such taking ways as yours. Mr. 
Guy’s been a chaffing me, and I can’t get it out my 
head. And he’s gcing to build me a new house, and 
I shall have money enough to fix it up pretty smart; 
and wont it seem a shame for old Hannah to go into 
it?” 

And while he rattled off this speech, just as fast as 
he could roll out the words, Jem poured out a glass 
of ‘water, and handed it to Miss Elsie in the most 
gallant style. 

Miss Elsie opened her eyes, and looked at him. It 
was evident that she comprehended the drift of his 
speech, for she perked up, and her hand stole up to 
the curls, and re-arranged them. 

“My!” said Jem; ‘ them curls are jest as purty as 
anything I ever see.” 

“You men are all flatterers,” retorted Elsie, but 
smiling sweetly. 

‘I don’t know about that. I never tried my hand 
at it before. But, upon my word, I’m in earnest. 
It will be mighty lonesome for me here, with Mr. 
Guy away. And I’m sure he’ll give me the new 
house, and—good gracious! how I should like to see 
somebody the mistress of it; somebody nice, and 
handy, and quiet like, and so— My heart! them 
curls of yours make me think of a little sister I had 
once; and I do think a woman as has curls is a8 
much handsomer than a woman that hasn't as a 
splendid war-horse is better-looking than a peddler’s 
hack.”’ 

‘So you are sure Mr. Guy is married?” asked Miss 
Elsie, doubtfully, affecting an air of unconcern. 

“Of course I am. La sakes! they were married 





years ago.” 


Miss Elsie drew,a little fluttering sigh. Poor soul! 
she let the grand visions slip away, and said adieu to 
the fairy prince. But then she brightened up. He 
was really a nice-looking man when the smithy soot 
was washed off from him, and the new cottage! and 
to be a bride! and— She turned around graciously. 
“ Well, Mr. White, I do think you are areal nice 
man. I always thought so, and I’m sure I’m sorry if 
you aint contented with Hannah for housekeeper.” 

“But you might do something better than being 
sorry, Miss Elsie,” suggested Jem, edging a little 
closer. 

“Dear me! what is it? I’m sure I’m pleased te 
oblige you,”’ said Miss Elsie, innocently. 

“Just come yourself, and be the mistress. And 
Mrs. Elsie White wouldn’t- sound bad; would it?” 

““O, now Mr. White!” 

And so Guy Poinson was sparel any compunction 
of conscience, when, as master of the place, he was 
introduced te the household; for Jem White, glowing 
with satisfaction and delight, whispered to him that 
Miss Elsie was inclined to look favorably upon his 
suit, and Guy, when it came his turn to shake hands 
with Elsie, whispered to her that the handsomest 
bridal dress she could select must be bis present to 
Mrs. White. 

And all that community were presently startled out 
of listlessness, or ennui, or dreary work endurance; 
for there came a day when the pretty country church 
saw a threefold bridal, which stirred the interest of 
all circles of society, for there was as hearty curiosity 
among the working people to see Jem White take 
Miss Elsie to himself, as among the aristocratic upper 
circle to know how the newly turned-up heir could 
appear, and what sort of lace the fashionable Mrs. 
Inchbald would wear on her bridal robe. And there 
were some true, earnest hearts, who were only moved 
to tender sympathy to behold the glad joy and trust 
on the bright young face of Winitred, and the proud 
satisfaction in Humphrey Ross’s clear eyes. 

As the happy party emerged from the church, 
amidst the glad congratulations and bright smiles of 
surrounding friends, a small maple, which had been 
kept back from early ripening by the shade of the tall 
building, fluttered its branches, and a shower of the 
late leaves came fluttering before the steps of the gay 
cortege. The bright, golden leaves whisked, and 
rolled, and eddied in. the gentle breeze, and came 
dancing under the feet of the new-made wife of 
Humphrey Ross. He stooped down suddenly. and 
caught one in his hand. 

“See! Winifred, see!’ he said, eagerly; “ theseare 
all of golden hue, bright with cheery promise. Do 
you remember that other leaf of direful import? I 
can see it now, in fancy. There was asable field, and 
a crimson, jagged border, but at the edge it faded into 
yellow, a hint of the dawning prosperity and joy which 
this declares. See the blessing it brings for your 
weidding-day!”” 

Winifred smiled joyously, as she took the leaf upon 
her white-gloved palm. 

“ Yes,” said she, lifting her dewy, eloquent eyes to 
his; ‘‘I can accept it now with a thankful, trustful 
heart. I do not tremble, you see. But yet, I still 
insist it isa DRUID PRopHeEcy!” 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
NEWS OF WAR. 


READER, have you never made one at some por- 
pous dinner-party, where the viands are good and 
plentiful, but the talk is slack and not worth hear- 
ing, and but for your good fortune in being neighbor 
to the only pleasant person in the company, you 
would have wished yourself, I do not say at your 
club—for it is probable there are few dinner- parties 
whereat you would do thai—but even at your bache- 
lor lodgings with a chop and pint of stout? The 
master of the house appreciates your conversational 
powers, and has even asked you, you shrewdly sus- 
pect, for the very purpose of making the entertain- 
ment “ go off,” which even now hangs fire like a 
damp squib. The company acknowledge your men- 
tal superiority, although your opinions may be too 
“ advanced” or high-flying to be grasped by their 
dull and sordid intellects; and yet you feel that 
if it was not for that plump and pleasant little 
neighbor of yours in white muslin, the whole affair 
would be utterly insupportable ‘This was something 
like the position in which Valentine Blake found 
himself after some months’ residence at Dewbank 
Hall. He was as popular there, in a negative sort of 
way, as it was possible for any man to be among such 
people. Where there is no love, there is generally 
but little liking, and neither his host nor hostess were 
capable of even the latter spiritual effort; but Mr. 
Woodford was well convinced the man he had en- 
gaged to be his son’s tutor was doing his work ina 
conscientious manner, and he showed his sense of it 
by an expressive silence. I doubt whether any word 
of praise—save self-congratulation—had ever passed 
the lips of Ernest Woodford. He was one of those 
who consider that all men are bound to do their duty 
towards them, without acknowledgment, and that 
their own duty mainly consists in finding fault when 
it is not done; the absence, therefore, of reproof from 
the Black Squire was, to a well-constituted mind, 
equivalent to the highest commendation. 

Mrs. Woodford was even more demonstrative ; she 
had roused herself once or thrice from her habitual 





lethargy, to say a few words to Valentine for the man- 


| ifest improvement that was apparent in Master 
H Bentinck. She lifted her heavy eyelids and saw 


with what would have been surprise in another, that 
the young man now made his 2ppearance in the 
drawing-room before dinner, and with clean hands, 
instead of coming straight from the stable to the 
dinner-table; he would speak when he was spoken 
to, and ceased to keep up a certain dissatisfied growl, 
with which he used to favor his friends and relatives, 
when his father was out of hearing. The bear was 
certainly being licked into shape, though whether 
the system pursued had affected him beyond exter- 
nals, was still doubtful. Valentine, always ready to 
believe the best, was sanguine about this; Mr. Wood- 
ford, on the other hand, was suspicious and cynical. 
He allowed Bentinck behaved himself better than of 
yore. ‘“ But you don't know that boy as / know him, 
Mr. Blake; you may depend upon it there is some 
reason—and not a good one—lying at the bottom of 
this improvement; you flatter yourself it will prove 
deep and lasting; I tell you it is temporary and 
shallow. Now, mark my words, sir; I don’t know 
what mischief it is he is planning; but Ben is over- 
reaching you at this very moment.” Valentine 
smiled at this, but was obliged to own to himeelf that 
he had spoken more hopefully about his pupil than 
his own convictions warranted. He was well aware 
that he had not succeeded in winning the stubborn 
lad’s regard, though, thanks to their first meeting, 
as much as to anything that had subsequently taken 
place, he had managed to extort his respect. Not 
even the brutal and lawless refuse allegiance to the 
dauntless heart when coupled with the strong right 
hand; and it was with the intention of increasing 
his means of influence that Valentine narrated to the 
lad those occurrences of warfare and adventure in 
his former life, to which bis own natural humility 
would otherwise have forbidden him to refer. He 
felt little better than a pitiful boaster, when some- 
times, in the description of some stirring scene of 
peril and combat, Miss Evelyn wonld glide into the 
papil-room, and beg of him not to cease, for that 
what he was saying interested her full as much as 
her cousin Bentinck. If anything like the feeling 
which grew up between Desdemona and the Moor 
arose in consequence of these stirring narratives in 
Evelyn Sefton’s bosom, it was not, to all appearances, 
reciprocated by the tutor. Whether mindful of the 
tacit promise he had gived to Mr. Woodford, or be- 
cause his heart was in reality pledged to another, he 
made no sign of love. His behaviour to his employ- 
er’s niece was gentle, chivalric—even tender; but so 
it was to all women, including Mrs. Woodford her- 
self. But he unquestionably took pleasure in Eve- 
lyn’s society, without which, life at Dewbank Hall 
would indeed have been melancholy enough. 

Among other plans for the amelioration of his im- 
practicable pupil, the influence of the press had been 
brought to bear upon him, as though he were some 
social evil. History and geography in the abstract 
the young gentleman could not be induced to imbibe, 
but Valentine imagined that some interest might be 
evoked fut them out of the events of the time. The 
period—that of 1848 —was pregnant with events. The 
irrepressible nationalities were asserting themselves; 
and the peoples ‘‘ barking for the thrones of kings.” 
Wars and rumors of wars were arising on every hand 
in Europe, and the theological prophets were ap- 
pointing a new and early date for the end of all 
things; a time when tyrants began to remember 
that they had a crick in tieir necks, and to hasten 
to render themselves constitutional, until the trouble 
should be overpast, and they might be able to recon- 
sider the matter with judicial calm. It was curious 
to mark the contrast between tutor and pupil, read- 
er and listener, as they sat with (the only thing they 
had in common) the great, broad sheet of the Times 
between them—tle one so full of enthusiasm, of pas- 
sionate hope, of belief in the might of right; the 
other without one gleam of interest in the great mo- 
tives of action that influenced either side, but not 
indifferent to the exciting details, The conflagration 
of Europe ranked in Bentiuck’s mind with a highly- 
spiced police report. 

“ T should like to be at a sack,” observed he frank- 
ly, upon one occasion, when Valentine, with burn- 
ing cheeks, was reciting some horrible act of Aus- 
trian repression in Lombardy, the treating of some 
defenceless but suspected city as though it werea 
town taken by assault. 

“You don’t know what you say, Bentinck,” re- 
plied the tutor, with grave severity. ‘ Such a scene 
transforms even the bravest men to brutes. I re- 
member when we were cut off by the Imperialists in 
the Lagunes of St. Catherina; their vessels were five 
to one, and they had seized the only channel which 
gave access to the sea. It was only a question of 
tine, when they should drive us, as the net drives 
the fish, into a corner of our narrow prison, there to 
capture or destroy us. Then Guiseppe put in prac- 
tice a stratagem which anctier hero, Robert Bruce, 
had taught him centuries before. He caused huge 
carriages to be built, very strong though very rude, 
and placing our ships upon them, dragged them, 
with a hundred oxen yoked to each, through a long 
ravine by a road half-land half-water. It was a three 
days’ jourvey, notwithstanding that the masts were 
taken out, so that our vessels hardly looked like ships 
at all. The fatigue and toil were excessive, but we 
reached the sea at last. Then, when the very exis- 
tence of our little fleet was denied and discredited, 
we sailed down upon a Brazilian stronghold. We 
were by that time commanded by another general of 
superior rank to him who had so miraculously 
brought ns out of peril; our men were burning to 
revenge their recent hardships, and the town was 
given up to pillage; God pity and forgive us all!” A 








look of indescribable compassion and borror came 
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over Valentine Blake, and he passed his hand over 
his eyes, a8 though to efface some terrible vision. 

“And what did you do?” iuquired Bentinck, with 
considerable interest. ‘ Did you shoot anybody?” 

“1? Yes; I shot one of my own men,” returned 
Valentine, hoarsely; ‘‘and yet, I would do so again, 
just as I would shoot a wild beast, if— Hush! here 
is your cousin.” 

“ News, news!” cried Evelyn, entering the room in 
haste, with that day’s newspaper, just arrived, and 
streaming from her hand like a banner. ‘‘ The Aus- 
trians have fed from Milan!” 

‘Are you certain, Evelyn?— Miss Sefton, I mean!” 
exclaimed the tutor, starting to his feet. 

“Nay, Mr. Blake,” returned she, smiling, “I am 
not ‘our own correspondent,’ but certainly it is so 
stated here. Radetsky left the city at midnight. All 
Lombardy is aglow with war. Here, you can read it 
yourself.” 

Valentine seized the paper with tremulous fingers, 


and ran his eyes down the Jong, double-leaded column ' 


with eager haste. Presently, they caught a particular 
sentence, and straightway shone with joyous light, 
then softened, as they glanced towards Evelyn, into 
something like regret. 

* Bentinck,” cried he, excitedly, “ you must have 
a holiday this morning. I can think of nothing else 
besides this glorious news.” 

The young gentleman nodded approval, and with- 
out waiting for further permission, escaped through 
the glass door that opened on the lawn. 

“Mr. Blake,” cried the girl, with quiet earnestness 
“ why have you never told us your friend’s name, but 
always called him Guiseppe?” 

** Because that is his name, Miss Evelyn,” answered 
Valentine, smiling, ‘and the one by which I always 
knew him.” 

“Yes, but not the one by which he was known to 
others. He has started for Milan, has he not? It is 
Garibaldi.” 

“It is Garibaldi,” repeated the tutor, in reverent 
tones. ‘‘Icould not have borne to hear his name 
coupled with unworthy prejadices—misappreh 
sions. Forgive me, Miss Evelyn.”’ 

“And you are going to join -him, Mr. Blake,” con- 
tinued she, without heeding his last words. ‘I read 
it in your face.” 

“Yes, my sword is vowed to him. My duty,” 
pointing to the sentence with his finger, “lies this 
way.” 

* Yes, and your wishes,” 
“Come; be frank, and own it.” 

‘Would Miss Sefton desire that my wishes should 
lie apart from my duty?” answered the tutor, grave- 
ly. ‘No; 1 am sure she would not.” 

“And yet you bave no country’s wrongs to redress, 
Mr. Blake?” 

“That is true. I have no country, no home, no 
friends even— Great Heaven! what is this?” 

Pale as a corpse, Evelyn would have fallen to the 
ground, had Valentine not received her in his arms. 
He had not noticed that for the last few minutes she 
had only supported herself by aid of the writing-ta- 
bie, and that the words she spoke bad been uttered 
in a hoarse, unnatural key. He could not help touch- | 
ing her white cheek, which was as cold as ice, and as | 
he did so, the very contact seemed to set the blood 
flowing through her pale blue veins. She opened her 
large eyes, and then blushed crimson. 

“I am so sorry to have been so fvolish,” said she, 
with difficulty, as he placed her tenderly upon the 
couch. ‘I have never fainted in all my life before. 
I suppose it must have been the heat. Thank you; 
yes, { should like a glass of water.” 

The tutor flew for the refreshment in question, and | 
sent it by the hand of Mary Ripson: perhaps he 
wished to relieve Evelyn from embarrassment; per- 
haps be did not like to trust himself again so near his 
employer’s niece, under such interesting circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the pre-engagement of his 
own affections. He did not even tarry in the house, 
but teok a long walk over the hills, from which he 
came back only just in time for dinner. A visitor 
was being lionized over the little church as he passed 
the door in the morning; and on his return, perceiv- 
ing the sexton working in his garden, Valentine 
called to him over the low wall to ask him about the 
stranger. 

*‘He’s a Mr. Fosbrook,” returned the old man, 
peevishly; ‘and not much count, I should think. I 
showed him both church and churchyard, and he 
only gave me a threepenny-piece. I hope he’ll be 
more liberal to Doctor Warton.” 

* Why so? Is the gentleman ill?” 

“ Well, be says so,” continued the old man in his 
grumbling key; “‘ although I can’t say as I see much 
the matter with him. He’s a-staying at the Wrest- 
ler’s Arms—a pretty place for an invalid, to be sure— 
and when the doctor went to see him this afternoon, 
he asked him te dine wi’ him. But he'll not give 
him much of dinner, you may take your oath; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he never gave him a fee. How- 
ever, there’s one thing,” added the old fellow, with a 
jeer: “ whatever Muster Warton gets for his advice, 
it'll be more than it’s worth.” 

‘The doctor’s bad to-day, is he?” returned Valen- 
tine, carelessly, although he was well aware that the 
cynical sexton was not referring to any temporary 
ailment. 

‘Well, he’s no worse than usual, as I know on,” 
was the gruff reply. “ But he’s getting as peevish and 
fretful as a child. He’!l make no old bones, be wont. 
I shall have tomake bis bed for him before six months 
are out—ay, or sooner than that.’’ 

The cloud which sat on Valentine’s brow when he 





answered Evelyn. 





left the Hall had thinned a little during his walk, but 








“now grew darker even than before. On his way out, 
he had caught a glimpse of Mr. Fosbrook’s tace, and 


thought it was not altogether strange to him; but | 





thereabouts could have been aware of the approach 
of Valentine as he crossed the high stone bridge, even 
had he been a horse-soldier at full gallop. Without 


other reflections had occupied him, to the exclusion troubling bimself to feel for the gate, which he knew 


of that circumstance. Then suddenly, as he neared 
the church, again a suspicion had flashed upon his 
mind, and caused him to interrogate the sexton. The 
old man’s replies convinced him—if he had needed 


any conviction—that Mr. Claude Woodford Marpby | 


had given way to those sensational emotions, at 





was somewhere upon his right hand, he vaulted over 
the low churchyard wall, and then remained motion- 
less, feeling sure that he should presently see the 
light again, since it seemed improbable that the per- 
son who carried it should have seen all he needed in 
asingle flash. Nor was he disappointed. Scarcely 


which his mother had hinted, so far as to visit San- | had he taken up his position, when the dark-lantern, 
dalthwaite in person, although (perhaps to avoid the | fur such it was, was once more unshaded, and this 


soft impeachment) he was doing so under an assumed 
name. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE LIGHT IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


Svcn a tempest of rain and equinoctial winds 
swept the valley on the evening that Valentine made 
the discovery narrated in the last chapter, that not a 
villager stirred out of doors. The raindrops, beating | 
in sheets against the windows, and the roaring of the 
fir-trees as they bowed reluctantly before the gale, 
made up the only music heard in Dewbank Hall that 
night; for Miss Evelyn did not, as was her wont, take 
her place at the piano in the drawing-room; word 
was sent that Mrs. Woodford felt more indisposed 
than usual, and that her niece would remain up stairs 
to nurse her. 

‘‘A nice household I’ve got,” observed her hus- 
band, savagely, upon receiving this intelligence; 
“not only a sick wife, which is worse than none at 
all, but one that always wants somebody else to look 
after her, and that somebody the very one that J 
want. She knows that the music is about the only 
thing I care for—but what of that? Evelyn must 
watch her going to sleep, it seems; and I’m to be left 
with nobody to amuse me—at least, of course, Mr. 
Blake, 1’m very glad of your company; but if you 
were @ servant instead of a tutor, it would be just 
the same: while, as for Bentinck, he’s cff to the sta- 
ble the moment he has had enough to eat and drink. 
Mrs. Woodford might just as well have presented 
me with a colt, as with that boy.” 

The main advantage, however, which Mr. Wood- 
ford was wont to derive from the harmonies of the 
pianoforte, was upon this occasion made up to him 
by nature; for at the usual time, and in his usual 
place—the drawing-room s»vfa—the Black Squire 
dropped asleep. Glad enough to be thus released 
from his task of companiouship, and left free to 
grapple with his own pressing thoughts, Valentine 
seized his waterproof cap and cloak, and stepped out 
into the roaring night. Under any circumstances, 
this war-worn, travel-tried man paid little atten- 
tion to weather: if he wished to take the air, the 
“ wet,”? for which even the hardy among stay-at- 
home folks entertain such genuine respect, never 
stood in his way; but to-night the strife of the ele- 
ments was in unison with his own contending emo- 
tions, and the heavy rain and furious wind beat 
gratefuliy against his fevered forehead. It would 
not have been easy even for a native of the place to 
have found his way, in that bewildering storm, 
through the pitch darkness of the avenue; but Val- 
entine Blake steered himself so well that he reached 
the open road without the least mishap. It was late 
enough for all of the good people at Sandalthwaite 
(who kept much better hours than the Black Squire) 
to have retired to rest; but at all events, there was : 
only a single light to be seen in the direction of the 
Wrestler’s Arms, and which he rightly concluded to 
stream from the square parlor (there was but one) on 
the upper floor, at present in the occupation of Mr. 
Woodford Murphy, and where he was probably at 
this moment supplying his only too willing guest, the 
doctor, with fiery potations. But although there 
was much that was suggestive and even suspicious 
to Valentine in the meeting of those two men, his 
mind was at present occupied with more important, 
or at least more personal matters: his promise given 
to Garibaldi that he would join him whenever the 
time might come for Italy to draw her sword; his 
duty to Mr. Woodford, in respect to throwing up so 
suddenly the charge he had undertaken in Bentinck; 
and a certain other question, in which his conscience 
was still more troubled, and inclination and obliga- 
tion at open war—these considerations occupied him 
wholly as he strode with rapid though aimless steps 
through the unheeded storm. Still, his faculties, 
trained in the school of the furest and the prairie, 
were fully alive to external things, and he was 





brought to a halt as abruptly as though he were 
looking for nvthing else, by a flash of light from the | 
churchyard. 

It was not lightning, for, although almost as swift 
and sudden, it did not light up the landscape; but it 
was far brighter and wore quickly quenched than 
any gleam which could have come from the old sex- 
ton’s horn-lantern. Valentine Blake was by no means 
@ superstitious man—fear in any shape, so far as 
himself was concerned, was unknown to him; but a 
light in Sandalthwaite churchyard upon such a night | 
did seem somewhat eerie and uncanny, even to him. 
He did not waste time, however, in guessing what it 
might be, but hastened his steps, which were already 
bent in that direction, towards the spot from which 
it proceeded. He knew the exact locality, because 
the light had been flashed down upon him, and the 
only elevated place in the little cluster of houses 
which he was approaching was the God’s Acre. This 
was surrounded on two sides by the stream that is- 
sued from the lake, and which had now become a 
furious torrent, rolling the huge boulders over and | 
over in their rocky bed with sach a din that no one ! 





time for a sufficient period to let him see the immedi- 


ate objects upon which it was turned. These were | 


almost close beside him—so close that he was himself 
within only a few feet of the broad line of light—and 
consisted of the following: item, a little open grave, 
from which the turf had apparently just been re- 
moved: item, a duodecimo coffin, the nails whereof, 
rusty as they were, glinted in the rays of the lantern; 
and item, Mr. Woodford Murphy leaning on a spade, 
that afforded a very convenient prop to his trembling 
limbs. 

“There, that’s the box!” exclaimed the light- 
holder, invisible of course to Valentine, but the husky 
indistinctness of whose tones announced him for 
Herbert Warton, as surely as the noonday sun were 
shining full upon him. ‘ You have only to take the 
lid off, Mr. Fosbrook, and you will find I have not 
deceived you.” 

“I bad rather not,” returned the shrinking youth, 
in his thin and quavering voice. “‘Iam not used to 
this kind of thing.” 

“Damme, sir, and neither am I,”’ returned the 
doctor, with irritation. “I am no more a body- 
snatcher than you are. If the look of the coffin is 
sufficient for you, well and good; you may put it 
back again as svon as you like. But don’t stand star- 
ing at it as though it would bite you, till half the 
village is brought out at it, too.” 

Thus adjured, the unfortunate “* Woody ”—ghastly 
pale and terror-stricken, and yet with a certain greed 
in his weak eyes, that, coupled with his occupation, 
gave him a strong resemblance to a ghoul—knelt 
down upon the sodden earth, and strove to insert a 
corner of the spade so as to pry up the coffin-lid; 
but his trembling hands could effect nothing. 

“‘ What a lily-livered young rogue it is!” exclaim- 
ed the doctor, impatiently, after watching these im- 
potent efforts for nearly a minute, ‘“ Here, give me 
the spade, and do you hold the lantern.” 

And now the light began to assume an appearance 
truly Will-of-the-wisp like, and one which might 
easily have been taken by the scientific fur an “ ex- 
halation,” or by the superstitious for a ‘‘ corpse-can- 
dle.” In the doctor’s fingers, its gleam had been far 
from steady; but in those of the young visitor from 
the metropolis, it wavered this way. and that, so that 
Valentine looked upon his own discovery as certain, 
albeit he was very unwilling that it should take place 
before he had found out what strange thing the two 
confederates might have in view. 

“Confound you, put it down,” roared the doctor 
(they both had to speak at the tep of their voices, al- 
though they were scarcely a yard apart). ‘One 
would think it was St. Anthony’s Fire, instead of a 
dark-lantern. It is very fortunate that you are not 
the only fool in the world, or we should certainly 
have the sexton down upon us. But he, too, believes 


_in ghosts, and would scarcely set foot in his own 


churchyard after nightfall. Fancy!”—here the doc- 
tor paused in his sacrilegious work, and laughed with- 
in himself, exactly as Valentine had often seen him 
do when about to tell some humorous anecdote— 
“when a dog gets in here at night, Mr. Fosbrook, and 
scratches at a grave; or if a storm, like this, tears 
away the turf a bit—as it will seem to have done to- 
morrow morning—the idea of this good man is, that 
it is a sign that the folks below are in want of com- 
pany, and that there will be a death in the parish 
within twelve hours. Now, aint that odd?” 

“I wish you would make haste, sir,” exclaimed 
Woody, fervently. “The longer we stay here, the 
greater risk we run.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Mr. Fosbrook. There is no risk, so 
long as you have-got your skin full of good liquor. 
No man ever caught cold when he was drunk; and if 
you are not drunk, sir, you ought to be, that’s all. 
Where’s the brandy?” 

“Twas not thinking of catching cold, sir; I was 
thinking—” ‘ 

“Give me the brandy,” interrupted the doctor, an- 
grily; “ that’s worth all the thought in the world. 
You’ve been drinking it, young man, as you came 
along; yes, you have, for 1 see it’s lower. Ah, that’s 
good! I have not tasted such stuff as this for a 
month, for that old curmudgeon at the inn will give 
me no credit. By Heaven! what a happy week I’ve 
got before me! Now, give me the fresh bottle, 
also.” 

‘* Not till we’ve done this job,” returned Mr. Wood- 
ford Murphy, with the courage of despair. “ You 
shall have that, and the money, too, directly you 
have shown me what you promised. You may trust 
me implicitly--never fear.” 

“ Trust you!” laughed the doctor, ferociously (he 
was getting exceedingly drunk); “ why, damme, if 
you didn’t prove as good as your word, I’d just put 


; you in this hole alive, and trample the turf over you, 


Mr. Fosbrook.” He uttered the last word with a 
mocking drawl. ‘ You reminded me of your mother 
when you said that, exceedingly. She always took 
great credit to herself for paying her just debts; but 
you have not your mother’s pluck, nor (to do him 
justice, although he never did it me) your father’s. 
Indeed, sir, judging from the little I have seen of you, 


| 








I should say you are but a sneak. However, we are 
not going to keep house together, so my not having 
taken a liking to you: does not much matter. Now, 
see, I have come to the last nail. It is a question of 
ten thousand a year to you whether I have told you 
the truth or not, and yet all you are going to give me, 
in case I have, is a paltry hundred and fifty pounds. 
I suppose a youth of your description is incapable of 
feeling the sentiment of shame. I thought so. You're 
as pale as a sheet; then I must blush for you. There’s 
the lid off at last; now, you can satisfy your own 
eyes.” 

The light, turned full upon the little coffin, showed 
Mr. Fosbrook kneeling beside it, and examining its 
contents with eager eyes. 

“Two bricks and a piece of wood!” exclaimed he, 
triumphantly. 

“Just so,” chuckled the doctor. “Mr. Wilson 
kindly permitted them to be placed in consecrated 
ground, although the rites of the church had not 
been paid to the deceased. It was represented to him 
that the bereaved mother wished them to be placed 
near the grave of their great-uncle, Tyson Harrison 
—that’s the one you’re standing upoi—and it was 
altogether a very affecting business.” 

* Let us put it back again,” observed Mr. Fosbrook, 
with anxiety. 

** What a practical youth it is, and how little given 
to the sensational emotions!” observed the doctor, 
with asneer. ‘‘ You remind me so strongly of your 
dear mother, Mr. Woodford Murphy, that I can 
hardly restrain myself from hitting you over the 
head with the spade. We must not, my young friend, 
re-inter these remains with unseemly haste. First, 
the fresh bottle of brandy (‘ou must take home the 
empty one, for if they find it here, they will be cer- 
tain to say it’s:me that has made this mess); secondly, 
the notes, which I will count, if you please. Yes, 
they are all right; and, indeed, thanks to your hos- 
pitality, there seem even to be more than there ought 
to be; and, thirdly, I have a few words to say to you 
—the wind has, you see, politely lulled a little—before 
we part company, as I most sincerely hope we are 
about to do, forever. I don’t wish you to go away, 
young man, under the mistaken impression that you 
have made a tool of Herbert Warton. The informa- 
tion you have received from me has only gone to con- 
firm the suspicions already entertained by your in- 
telligent mother: I have betrayed no one, and least 
of all myself. I see you are smiling, sir, in a very 
disagreeable manner; you are puffed up with what 
you imagine to be a successful stroke of roguery. 
But listen a moment. If anything I have shown you 
here turns out to be harmful to me, it is not my 
memory that will suffer. I shall be dead and gone 
long before your Uncle Ernest cuts his cable, and it 
is only after his death that this secret will be of any 
use to you. Whatever fulks may say of me, there- 
fore, they will not call me a foul for having taken 
your money. Whereas—but let us first put back 
these precious relics, and make all things as smooth 
and green again as we can—whereas, Mr. Claude 
Woodford Murphy, when our little adventure of to- 
night is being discussed, it will be remarked of your 
share in it that your mother sent her pig to a 
wrong market when she despatched you to Sandal- 
thwaite.” 

“How 80, doctor?” inquired Woody, contenp- 
tuously. ‘“ Havel not found out what she wanted to 
know?” 

“Certainly; as a child finds out how his watch 
goes, by taking out the inside, and rendering it use- 
less to him for the future. Why, can’t you see, you 
poor f»ol—you that kept your head so clear in order 
to overreach the doctor, and drank watered sherry 
while he was taking his brandy neat—don’t you see, 
even now, that you have destroyed the value of this 
very evidence for which you have paid so much, ty 
being so hasty? It would, indeed, have been a great 
point to have shown what we have just seen, un- 
touched and untampered with, to half a dozen im- 
partial spect~tors, but very little use to do so hence- 
forth. You can’t get a ‘ private view’ of the inside 
of a grave, as your father gets-of the picture exhibi- 
tions, without prejudice to its value; for what is cer- 
tain to be said by your enemies—by those who do nct 
know the simplicity of your disposition, my young 
friend—is this: That Mr. Claude Woodford Murphy 
came down to Sandalthwaite under the name of 
‘ Fosbrook,’ and deposited in the coffin of little Miss 
Ripson, and in the place of her infant bones, two 
bricks and a piece of wood.” 

The doctor’s speech, although thick and indistinct, 
was distinguished by much malicious vehemence, 
and the effect of its peroration was greatly enhanced 
by his shutting in the door of the lantern with his 
last word, and producing total darkness. Nothing 
was heard for a few moments save the roaring of the 
storm; then an agonized cry broke forth from the 
unfortunate Woody, to the effect that if he fell into 
the river, the crime of murder would rest upon the 
doctor’s soul. At this, the person appealed to gave 
vent tosuch a guffaw cf uproarious mirth that it 
answered all the purpose of a guide-post, for the 
astute youth made at once for the point from which 
it came, and thereby discovered the stile. Here he 
waited for some minutes, breathing hard, but utter- 
ing no word of complaint, though, like the parrot in 
the story, probably thinking all the more, while his 
late guest and companion marked his own way 
homeward by snatches of drunken laughter; then 
slowly and cautiously he made for the light still 
gleaming from the Wrestler’s Arms. After which 
Valentine also turned his steps towards home, with 
much unlooked-for fuod for thought added to that 
which he had brought out with him. 
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ROMANCE OF TWEEZUM HALL Al 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53.) 

«* Set— Rabbit,” gasped the doctor. “W 
mean now?" 

He turned to me, but I was as much pe 
himself. Suddenly, however, the thought 
Rabbit and her alleged evil eye flashed upo: 
I blurted out some intended explanation of '' 


ry. 
af Evileye! Evil fig’s end,” roared the «' 
think you're all gone crazy, Now, my frie ~ 
with a menacing gesture, he hurried off t- 
monds’. 

What followed I learned from other sour 

“*Insisted’ upon going out in the chal: 
was, and ‘insisted’ upon being stack up 
dow afterwards!” exclaimed the doctor, 
entering the house. ‘Why do you tel’ : 
staff, nurse? It was your duty to insist to 

Nurse discreetly threw upon her miatr:-- 
sponsibility of explaining. Mrs. Lamond, + - 
confessed that, seeing the patient a shade | 
had yielded to the child's entreaties to be - 
her chair as far as the crossing—no further 
ve lifted to the window, in hopes of looking 
to the little boy whose face she knew. 



































“To the crossing, eh? Which crossing? 
the dissatisfied doctor. ‘Saint Paul's Chuy: 
Mile-end? The Tower?” 

“No, no. Not two hundred yards. Mo: 
bit’s crossing.” 

* Rabbit! Mother Rab— And what 
there and then?” asked Mr. Boreas, with 

“* My darling had her little chat with the 
man, who is a protege of hers. Sudden!- 
came deadly faint, and, yon see,” sobbed | -- 
Lamond, pointing towards the inner room. 

“1 don’t see,” muttered the doctor,  On- 
air should have refreshed her, So, nothing « 

j ed, with—with--” 

“The old woman? Nothing. She gave D.: 
grateful blessing, and, as usual, exhibited . 
box of the snuff my darling gives her.” 

“Did it make her sneeze?” 

“ Not that I remember.’” 
| ** Let me see that snuff,” said Mr. Boreas 

There was a packet of it in the chamber 
fetcbed. 
and finally took a mighty pinch. 

“No harm there,” be said, with a deci’. 
| and turned to re-enter the patient's room. * 
pausing, he added, halfinterrogatively, “ T! 
| excursions to—to the crossing seem to bhi 
usually succeeded by an attack of this kind’ 

Mrs. Lamond assented, 

He went softly into the chamber, was abse: 
a minute, came back looking very grave, an: 
Mrs. Lamond, as he passed through, and as 
in continuation of his last speech, “ And hw 
I don’t search it to the bottom!” And went 

Within a few minutes a court of inquiry ¥ 
held in the back room at Dr. Normicutt's, #’ 
were present Dr. and Mrs. N., Mr. Boreas, t: 
orable Christian Bohne, Mr. Murrell Sillito » 





tery existe },which, Dr. Normicutt politely ret 
it must be the desire of every one present s}: 
‘lispelled. He invited Mr, Bohne to explain + 
had meant by saying that he would, or that 
“set Rabbit” upon Miss Lamond? Mr. Bol- 
fessed the wildest astonishment. Such au 
sion conveyed nothing to his mind. Wha 
earth did it mean? Dr. Normicutt desir 
Sillito to repeat what he had said. 

Murrell did so. Christian roughly denied it; 
opinion of every hearer was in favor of th 
It seemed to be moreover known that, altho 
Bohne repulsed the old lady under the pub: 
he had been seen many times talking to 
stealth. * The doctor therefore exhorted bim ' 
at once, the object of these conversations, tt. 
out @ good-natured hint that his doing so miy 
hasten reward due any works of unobtrusive « 

Had Christian Bobne caught at this time! 
he might have been saved. There was not 
contravene the doctor’s suggestion. But Ch 
refused any explanation, complained rudely 
whole proceeding, declared he woul! not rem 
days longer in a house where a pupil, paid fi 
was, could be subjected to such insulting tres 
and was withdrawing, with the avowed pur 
writing to Lord Kalydon, when the parlo: 
looking a little flurried and somewhat rudd 
common, made her appearance, and announce 

“Please ’m, Lord Kalydon !” 

“ Where?” 

“In the drorn-room, ’m.” 

‘In good time,” said Doctor Normicutt. “: 
lordship, my dear. Mr. Bohne can &ccOm pany 

But Mr. Bohne showed no inclination to 

4 His face turned as white as his native hue per: 
RY He stammered something about waiting | 
ef } should be sent for, and left the room. The c 

| Inquiry perforce aijourned, It never resum 
b sittings, owing to what occurred in another pl: 
Greetings over, Mrs. Normicatt had judged 

»,| “mention to Lord Kalydon the incident tha 
\ | ocurred, and the mysterious expression fro 
ward's lips, which bad induced Mr. Burehouse 
sist Upon an inquiry. Much to her sarprine, « 
narrative proceeded, her visitor's tace ket its ) 





i 
| eager and curivus interest in the whole stor 
Master Sillito had made #o clean @ breast of it 
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The doctor rubbed, smelled, even - | 


“€ wy little love-stury had come out in fall), and, °. 


self. There was no charge against any one,bu. | ° 


hot to say reckless, expression. He evinced the . 
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peroration was greatly enhanced 
the door of the lantern with his 
‘ucing total darkness. Nothing 
moments save the roaring of the 
nized cry broke forth from the 
to the effect that if he fell into 
> of murder would rest upon the 
his, the person appealed to gave 
Ww cf uproarious mirth that it 
urpose of a guide-post, for the 
‘once for the point from which 
discovered the stile. Here he 
ites, breathing hard, but utter- 
‘aint, though, like the parrot in 
.inking all the more, while his 
ipanion marked his own way 
1es of drunken laughter; then 
‘y he made for the light still 
Wrestler’s Arms. After which. 
his steps towards home, with 
»1 for thought added to that 

out with him, 
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a e little love-story had come out in full), and, when 
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"ROMANCE OF TWEEZUM HALL ACADEMY. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53.] 

** Set— Rabbit,” gasped the doctor. ‘What do you 
mean now ?” 

He turned to me, but I was as much perplexed as 
himself. Suddenly, however, the thought of Mother 
Rabbit and her alleged evil eye flashed upon me, and 
I blurted out some intended explanation of that mys- 
tery. 

‘“Evileye! Evil fig’s end,” roared the doctor. ‘I 
think you’re all gone crazy. Now, my friends,” and, 
with a menacing gesture, he hurried off to the La- 
monds’. 

What followed I learned from other sources. 

“¢Tnsisted’ upon going out in the chair, ill as she 
was, and ‘insisted’ upon being stuck up at the win- 
dow afterwards!” exclaimed the doctor, soon after | 
entering the house. ‘‘Why do you tell me such \ 
stuff, nurse? It was your duty to insist too.’’ 

Nurse discreetly threw upon her mistress the re- 
sponsibility of explaining. Mrs. Lamond, with tears, | 








Mrs. Normicutt concluded, rose and took his hat. 
His face was white with rage, and half appalled at 
the effect of what she had related, Mrs. Normicutt 
was about to ring, for the purpose of summoning her 
husband, when Lord Kalydon stopped her. 

“I believe, my dear madam,” he said, ‘“‘ that Jam 
the person to solve this enigma. Give me five min- 
utes, during which I beg you to remain quietly here, 
and you shall know if my suspicions are correct. 
Fortunately I came in a cab, and, no doubt, unnotic- 
ed. This Mother Rabbitt’s crossing is at the end of 
the next street. Don’t ring. I can tind my way.” 

It was the dinner-hour with Mistress Rabbit, and 
that lady was crouched on an adjacent doorstep, eat- 
ing something from a wooden bowl. Engaged thus, 
she did not observe Lord Kalydon until he stood be- 
fore her. At the first sound of his voice, the wretch- 
ed old hag started so convulsively that her bowl flew 
one way, her broom another, while she herself, cow- 
ering in an attitude of abject terror, gazed wildly up 
into the passion-wrought face that accosted her. 

‘You infernal old Jezebel! What devil’s games 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





CHARLES C. DAME LODGE.—At Georgetown, Mas- 
sachusetts, a new Lodge has just been dedicated, 
| called the Charles C. Dame Lodge. Grand Master 
: Dame presented the Lodge with a set of jewels, in 
acknowledgement ot the compliment. 





FRANKLIN R. A. CHAPTER. 
At the annual convocation of Franklin Chapter, 





confessed that, seeing the patient a shade better, she have you been playing now? How dared you follow N° 2, of New Haven, Connecticut, the following 
had yielded to the child’s entreaties to te taken in me to England? Was not the provision I was fool ™®™ed companions were elected officers for the ensu- 


her chair as far as the crossing—no further—then to 
be lifted to the window, in hopes of looking an adieu 
to the little boy whose face she knew. \ 

“To the crossing, eh? Which crossing?” grunted | 
the dissatisfied doctor. ‘Saint Paul’s Churchyard? | 
Mile-end? The Tower?” : 

“No, no. Not two hundred yards. Mother Rab- , 
bit’s crossing.” 

“Rabbit! Mother Rab— And what happened 
there and then?” asked Mr. Boreas, with curiosity. 

“My darling had her little chat with the old wo- 
man, who is a protege of hers. Suddenly she be- 
came deadly faint, and, you see,” sobbed poor Mrs, 
Lamond, pointing towards the inner room. 

“TI don’t see,” muttered thedoctor. ‘Once up, the 
air should have refreshed her. So, nothing else pass- 
ed, with—with—”’ 

“The old woman? Nothing. She gave Desiree her 
grateful blessing, aud, as usual, exhibited the little 
box of the snuff my darling gives her.” 

“Did it make her sneeze?” 

“ Not that I remember.” 

** Let me see that snuff,” said Mr. Boreas. 

There was a packet of it inthe chamber. It was 
fetched. The doctor rubbed, smelled, even tasted it, 
and finally took a mighty pinch. 

‘““No harm there,” he said, with a deci’ed relish, 
and turned to re-enter the patient’s room. Suddenly 
pausing, he added, halfinterrogatively, ‘‘ These little 
excursions to—to the crossing seem to have been 
usually succeeded by an attack of this kind?” 

Mrs. Lamond assented. 

He went softly into the chamber, was absent about 
a minute, came back looking very grave, and said to 
Mrs. Lamond, as he passed through, and as though 
in continuation of his last speech, ‘* And hang me if 
I don’t search it to the bottom!” And went out. 

Within a few minutes a court of inquiry was being 
held in the back room at Dr. Normicutt’s, at which 
were present Dr. and Mrs. N., Mr. Boreas, the Hon- 
orable Christian Bohne, Mr. Murrell Sillito and my- 
self. There was no charge against any one,but a mys- 
tery existe,which, Dr. Normicutt politely remarked, 
it must be the desire of every one present should be 
dispelled. He invited Mr. Bohne to explain what he 
had meant by saying that he would, or that he had, 
“set Rabbit” upon Miss Lamond? Mr. Bohne pro- 
fessed the wildest astonishment. Such au expres- 
sion conveyed nothing to his mind. What upon 
earth did it mean? Dr. Normicutt desired Mr, 
Sillito to repeat what he had said. 

Murrell did so. Christian roughly denied it; but the 
opinion of every hearer was in favor of the child. 
Itseemed to be moreover known that, although Mr. 
Bohne repulsed the old lady under the public eye, 
he had been seen many times talking to her by 
stealth. ° The doctor therefore exhorted him to state, 
at once, the object of these conversations, throwing 
out a good-natured hint that his doing so might only 
hasten reward due any works of unobtrusive charity. 

Had Christian Bohne caught at this timely straw 
he might have been saved. There was nothing to 
contravene the doctor’s suggestion. But Christian 
refused any explanation, complained rudely of the 
whole proceeding, declared he woul! not remain two 
days longer in a house where a pupil, paid for as he 
was, could be subjected to such insulting treatment, 
and was withdrawing, with the avowed purpose of 
writing to Lord Kalydon, when the parlor-maid, 
looking a little flurried and somewhat ruddier than 
common, made her appearance, and announced: 

“Please ’m, Lord Kalydon!” 

“Where?” 

“In the drorn-room, ’m.” 

‘In good time,” said Doctor Normicutt. ‘See his 
lordship, my dear. Mr. Bohne can accompany you.” 

But Mr. Bohne showed no inclination to do so. 
His face turned as white as his native hue permitted. 
He stammered something about waiting till he 
should be sent for, and left the room. The court of 
inquiry perfcrce adjourned. It never resumed its 
sittings, owing to what occurred in another place. 

Greetings over, Mrs. Normicutt had judged it best 
to mention to Lord Kalydon the incident that had 
orcurred, and the mysterious expression from his 
ward’s lips, which had induced Mr. Borehouse to in- 
Sist upon an inquiry. Much to her surprise, as the 
narrative proceeded, her visitor’s tace lost its jovial, 
not to say reckless, expression. He evinced the most 
eager and curious interest in the whole story (for 
Master Sillito had made so clean a breast of it, that 


| it tor my boy. 





enough to make to keep your cursed body and more 
accursed soul together dependent on your remaining 
in Africa? Do you know, beast, that you are a 
murderess, and that [ can give you to the hangman?” 

** Give me, then!” croaked the old hag. “I done 
0 I nursed him in his cradle. He was 
the only thing, man or beast, that ever cared for me. 
I tried to live without him; butI couldn’t. SoI hid 
myself in the sugar-ship, and came after. They 
couldn’t throw me overboard, though some wanted. 
Icome here because I can see him, even when he 
don’t speak to me, and when he do—what wouldn’t I 
do to please him, though twenty was todie? Is she 
dead?” asked the old woman, with horrible eager- 
ness. ‘ The poison wasn’t mixed with the snuff so 
strong as I can do it.” 

‘* Peace, you monster,” said Lord Kalydon, trem- 
bling with rage. ‘*‘ Another word, and 1 give you to 
the gallows. You have been faithful in your love to 
the child you nursed. For that, your life is safe for 
me. Take this” (he put something into her hand), 
“and begone. If in five minutes’ time, you are still 
found here, your blood upon your own head.” 

He turned, and strode away. 

“I was right in my surmise,” was his explanation 
to Mrs. Normicutt. ‘‘ Mother Rabbit’ is an old 
acquaintance from Cape Coast Castle. She nursed 
my ward, that boy Christian, for several years, and 
was a faithful enough servant; but she had the 
reputation of being a witch, and her knowledge of 
drugs and deleterious herbs rendered her somehow 
an undesirable inmate. She was dismissed, but 
found her way hither. I fear that, whether purpose- 
ly or not, she has mingled with the snaff given her 
by your kind little French neighbor some of her own 
compounds, harmless to herself, but perilous, even 
when only shaken into the air, to organs differently 
constituted. Every passing recognition of the lovely 


little benefactress was rewarded by an invisible cloud | 


of poison. If inquiry be considered necessary, she 
can be apprehended, and my testimony is at your 
service.” 

lt was not considered necessary. Mother Rabbit, 
acting upon my lord’s advice, shouldered her broom, 
and departed; the deposed potentate, slightly more 
imbecile than before, returned to his throne. No 
inquiry was made as to her after-residence. 

Lord Kalydon carried off Mr. Bohne the same day, 
conzoling us for his loss by obtaining for us a half- 
holiday. 

Tseery rallied wonderfully, and within three weeks 
her sweet voice was again occasionally audible, her 
bright pale face glimmering from the window. She 
was not, however allowed to go out at present. 
Meanwhile, the holidays inexorably drew near. I[ 
went home, thence to Sandhurst, and, in due time, 
with my regiment to India. 

Seven years thereatter I was once more in London. 
Being, one Sunday morning, not tar from the chapel 
we used to attend at school, I walked thither, and 
took my place, not without a glance towards the 
well-remembered pew. It was tenanted, as I had 
expected, by strangers; and it was near the close of 
the service when my eyes, unconsciously returning 
in that direction, lighted upon Desiree! One glance 
enabled me to see that she was ten times lovelier 
than ever. I could not tell if she had recognized me 
or not. She left the chapel leaning on the arm of a 
tall man who had accompanied her. Lingering near 
the entry, I accosted the old per opener as she came 
out, and, after a word or two, asked, as carelesely as 
I could: 

“So Mademoiselle Lamond is—is married, ha?” 

* Not as l’ve heerd on, sir,” was the answer. 

“ But, that gentleman?” 

* O sir, ’tis her uncle.” 

I gave the old lady—she was such a very old ac- 
quaintance—five shillings. 

And the boy’s love is the man’s; for Tseery is my 
darling and my wife. 

——__——__ + —moeoem > 
A FLAVOR. 

A lemonless Irishman was observed one evening 
slicing a potato into a glass of hot whiskey toddy. 

“Why, what are you about?” inquired Charley. 

“It’s punch I’m makin’, dear!” quietly replied 
Pat. 

“ But what are you slicing that for?” 

“ To give it a flavor.” 

‘“* What! a potato flavor?” 

“Sure, isn’t a flavor a flavor, whether it’s lemon 
or pitaty?” 


ng year: 
James H. Leeds, M. E. H. P. 
William H. Sears, Z. K. 
Horatio H. Lane, £. S. 
Julius Tyler, Treasurer. 
Truman S. Foote, Secretary. 
Charles W. Skiff, C. H. 
Henry M. Bishop, P. S. 
William Johnston, R. A. C. 
Nathaniel D. Forbes, G. M. 3d V. 
David S. Thomas, G. M. 2d V. 
Jacob G. Phile, G. M. 1st V. 
Charles E. Hooghkirk, Tiler. 





TENNESSEE MASONRY. 

A companion of Pythagoras Chapter, of Murfrees- 
boro’, Tennessee, sends us the following, as a list of 
officers of the Chapter for the ensuing year. In an- 
swer to his inquiry as to whether we would like to 
hear from Tennessee Masons, once in a while, we 
answer Yes, most emphatically. 

H. P. Keeble, M. EZ. H. P. 

Jobn E. Dromgoole, Sr., Z. K. 

Charles Ready, EZ. S. 

Jos. A. January, C. H. 

J. B. Murfree, P. S. 

W. A. Rapps, 2. A. C. 

Alexander Hartman, J, 1st Vail. 
" L. W. Knight, M. 2d Vail. 

John W. McFadden, M. 3d Vail. 

J.S. McFadden, Treasurer. 

R. D. Reed, Recorder. 

Thomas W. Wood, Guard. 





ILLINOIS MASONRY. 


A member of Golconda Lodge, Illinois, sends as 
| the following, as a partial list of officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 

J. E. Y. Hanna, W. Master. 

John F. Rector, Sr. Warden. 

Henry D. Baker, Jr. Warden, 

James Ready, Treasurer. 

Theodore Steyer, Secretary. 

J.C. Johnson, Tiler. 





MICHIGAN MASONRY. 

A brother Mason, of Flint, Michigan, a subscriber 
to THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, and a great admirer of 
the paper, which speaks well for his intelligence and 
discernment, sends us, in the kindest mauner, the 
following list of officers of a Chapter and two Lodges, 
in Flint. He has our thanks. 

At the Annual Convocation of Washington Chap- 
ter, No. 15, R. A. M., held in December, the following 
companions were elected: 

Daniel Clarke, M. Z. H. P. 

Abner Randall, Z. K. 

Jobn Mason, £. S. 

Amos M. Coliis, C. of the H. 

William Clark, P. S. 

Lyman Church, R. A. C. 

Frederick Mortimer, M of 3d V. 

George Lissett, M. of 2d V. 

Lyman M. Murray, M. of 1st V. 

Oren Stone, Treasurer. 

Waite B. Buckingham, Secretary. 

Benjamin J. Lewis, Chaplain. 

Samuel C. Church, Sentinel. 


Geo. L. Walker, Lyman G. Buckingham, Stewards. 

At the Annual Communication of Flint Lodge, No, | 
28, F.and A. M., held in December, the following | 
brethren were elected: | 

Samuel C. Randall, W. M. 

Gilyert D. Lee, S. W. 

Ne.son Norton, J. W. 

William Clark, Treasurer. 

Henry Brown, Secretary. | 

Frank Randall, Tiler. 


At the Annual Communication of Genesee Lodge, 
No. 174, F. and A. M., in December, the following © 
brethren were elected: | 

Jawes B. Newton, W. M. j 

George M. Bushnell, S. W. 

George L. Walker, J. W. 

Francis H. Rankin, Treasurer. 

James H. Andrews, Secretary. 

‘John S. Freeman, S. D. 





Solomon V. Hakes, J. D. | 
George H. Ball, Charles W. Rulison, Stewards. 


DRUMMING FOR RECRUITS. 

There is an evil in our day of Masonry, we have often 
thought should be attended to. It is the apparent 
desire of many papers, orators and members of the 
Fraternity to enlist the sympathy and adwiration of 
the world. This may seem like a laudable effort to 
some minds, and, if properly understood, it might 
pass unheeded. Let us reflect and talk together as 
brethren over this matter. In the first place, we do 
not ask the world for its opinion, whether good or 
bad—our existence does not depend upon the will of 
the profane. We profess to teach and practise the 
sublime principles of morality, friendship, brotherly 
love and truth; and if the world admires our profes- 
sions, it is all well and good; if the world becomes so 
corrupt that it despises our ethics, it is just as well; 
tor our principles, being heavenly and godlike, are 
eternal and immutable, and do not depend upon the 
world for their perpetuation or character. If there 
is one thing that is perfectly despicable in the eyes of 
every good Mason, it is an effurt, apparent or real, to 
get a man to become a Mason. It is contrary to the 
very first principles of our order, Musonry has not 
come into the world as a missionary; she is not a 
propagandist, nor is she progressive in any sense of 
the term. Whenever a man becomes an apostle of 
Masonry, outside of his Lodge, he ceases to be a true 
Mason, and the most that he can do or say, con- 
sistently in public, is to deliver an address embody- 
ing the virtues of the Order, or giving its history; 
and in truth this should only be done before the fam- 
ilies of the Fraternity and brethren, for fear that the 
world might charge us with seeking its favor and 
patronage. 

Our addresses to the public should be to improve 
the public, and not merely to get the public to ap- 
prove us. We have seen entirely too much solicita- 
tion for candidates, by the young and inexperienced 
craftsman. They have just been received, are en- 
thusiastic over the beauties of the system, and 
straightway they want all their friends to enjoy the 
same pleasure. This is certainly very amiable and 
charitable, but is not Masonic. We have been told 
several times by persons that they were requested to 
take the degrees. The very announcement makes us 
shudder for the Order; we can see nothing but ship- 
wreck in such a c..urse. There should never be rival- 
ry between Lodges for members; thirty good, true 
and intelligent members are worth more than the 
thousands who could be pulled in by drag-nets. Our 
system should be as exclusive as it is secret. Men 
should find out who are Masons by the character of 
life, and not by jewelry and publications. The pub- 
lication of this general, that culunel, the other con- 
gressman, such a governor, etc,, a8 Masons, looks too 
much like advertising tor popularity; and in many 
instances the publication of such men while living is 
likely to do us an irreparable injury. We have seen 
the biographies and notices of public men as Masons, 
wh» bave since committed acts consigning them to 
eternal infamy—they bave been reprobated by the 
Fraternity, but the world does not know it, and our 
Order suffers the consequences. 

The warning comes to us from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Lakes.to the Gulf—“‘ Beware of too 
many applicants— guard well the door.” Why is this 
popularity? Because Masonry is becoming too pub- 
lic. We are already occupying a position in the pub- 
lic mind that threatens our destruction, No church 
could stand so prominently in the foreground as we 
do, without inviting attack, or in danger of being 
used for another purpose, in the first great convulsion 
that shall shake the country. 

Our speeches should be delivered to the Fraternity 
and their families, and our papers and b:oks be pub- 
lished for the same purpose. All apparent or real 
effort at proselytism should be abandoned. All hints, 
directly or indirectly, to a friend to become a Mason 
is unmasonic. Freemasonry is something to be 
soughi for, and not peddled around the country by 
degree-mongers, nor are Lodges mere machines to 
make money by grinding up all the new material 
which has money in it. 

This sort of business will do well enough for other 
outside Rites who have itinerant agents travelling 
about to rope in victims for so much per head, a dis- 
graceful illustration of which we have seen, and now 
see, between rival bedies striving for the mastery in 
numbers; but this is not Ancient York Masonry, and 
we pray God it never may be. It every Lodge in the 
United States were to agree to simultaneously refuse 
to receive another petition for two years, but confine 
themselves to collecting in all their dues, getting 





everything straightened out, and practise work upon 
each otber, it would be an infinite blessing to the Or- 
der. In that time, this uphealthy fever would pass 


| away, and Masonry would! resume its normal condi- 


tion. As this cannot be, let us Le more than ever 
guarded over our words and actions, and especially 
over the outer door of the temple. True Freemasonry 
asks for no recruits.— St Louis Freemason. 

A New MASONIC TEMPLE IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
The Freemasons of Philadelphia are to erect a gran- 
ite temple 250 feet long, 150 feet wide. and witha 
tower 300 feet high. It ia to be placed so that there 
will be a street on every side, is to cost three-quarters 
of a million, and be five years in building. The lot 
is already purchased, 





As the blind man knows not light, and through 
that ignorance also of necessity knows not darkness, 
80 likewise, but for <disinterestedness, we shoull 
know ncthing of selfishness; there are perhaye in 
this world many things which remain obscure to us 
for want of alternating with their opposites. 
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And when the strange, sweet strains would bring 
Great crowds to hear the chant outring, 

He wondered at the curious throng, 

And said, * I do but sing the song 

That God has taught me how to sing.”’ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 











A DANGEROUS VOYAGE.—THE STRUGGLE.— 
ON THE RAPIDS! 


I CANNOT adequately cescribe my sensations, 
standing upon the body of the dead brute, miles 
from human ‘succor, with the wild waste ct waters 
ever rising around and over me. Ever now my knees 
were covered by the filthy flovud, and svon it would 
reach to my waist. A benumbing, deadening sensa- 
tion seized me. I felt myself reeling in the air; my 
foothold seemed to rock and totter under me, and the 
increasing darkness to cast a blur before wy vision. 
In a minute I should swoon—should fall into the 
water. For the moment I cared not. It would only 
shorten my existence an hour, for within that time I 
knew the figod must rise above my shoulders, then 
around my throat, mouth and nostrils; and choking, 
gasping, gurgling and struggling, I must die, and my 
body would float away into wastes where no mortal 
ever entered. 

Slowly, the fraction of an inch a minute, but sure- 
ly and steadily the water rose. I could now touch it 
with my finger-ends without stooping. The pampero 
had begun to blow again from the southwest, and the 
water rippled swiftly past me, now and then bearing 
along a twig or straw, bat nothing I could hope to 
cling to. The mist, too, had been driven further 


felt considerably refreshed, but on trying to move I 
found my limbs, back, muscles and cords so strained, 
bruised, lame and unnerved, as to render the slight- 
est effort absolutely painful. The Indians stretched 
themselves upon the raft and were soon snoring. I 
sat pondering on my strange situation. Where was 
I drifting? Whence came those strange half-savages, 
who seemed s0 little concerned, fluating before the 
wind in this great shallow, inland sea? Where was 
my companion, Frank? What could he think had 
become of we! 

While thus musing, the sense of weariness over- 
came me, but not without a vivid appreciation of my 
weird surroundings, did I stretch my painful limbs 
by the side of the Indians. Only once was I roused 
by seeing one of them awake, rise, and, going to the 
bottle, ea:pty nearly all its remaining contents down 


his throat. The raft, or catamaran, was made of 


small lengths of light, round wood, lashed together 
lengthwise and crosswise. It was a fragile affair, 
and by no means a dry bed, fur the water washed 
over it without resistance. Indeed it was more than 


half the ticie under water; but so long as it was , 


tirmly lashed, the light, pithy wood effectually pre- 
vented it from sinking beneath our weight. 

When I woke it was daylight, but the clouds pre- 
venied the sun from sbining. One of the Indians 
was stirring. It was he who had emptied the bottle 
the preceding night. Without noticing me, he 
reached over in a very unsteady, and apparently 


inebriated manner, and again sought the counsel of | 


his spiritual comforter. He imbibed the few remain- 
ing drops, and with a shrill and penetrating ‘“‘ wh— 
hic!” sank again upon his moist couch, evidently 
consoled by thia feeble imitation of the modern cus- 
tom of a whiskey cocktail beture breakfast. I had 
slept heavily, and felt somewhat retreshed. I rose on 
end, and tried to get upon my feet, but my limbs were 
still so stiff that it caused me great pain. I was 
obliged to content myself with crawling to the oppo- 


prised to see that the water did not come above his 
waist, though I knew it to be shallow as I could see 
the tops of the tall plants growing upon the now 
flcoded pampas. He waded and swam toward the 
rait, and, clinging hold, while he tore apart yet more 
of the frail fabric, tried to climb over theedge. I 
seized an oar, and gave him a smart rap on the 
knuckle which made him let go and wring his hand 
in pain, while I used the long oar or pole with all my 
might to get beyond his reach. In a moment I was 
several rods away. It has since seemed to me almost 
barbarous thus to leave a human being to die a lin- 
gering death. But it was he or I, and the peril of 
the tr iled me to the act, and despair 
and a new danger rendered me deaf to his calls and 
entreaties. 

In the struggle with the Indians, the remaining 








sound lashings had parted, and the whole thing was 
going to pieces. In a few moments I must go to the 
j-bottom, unless a speedy remedy was found. I set at 
| once to work. Carefully balancing myself upon one 
| portion of the float, I tied and spliced the lashings in 
; such @ manner as to render them comparatively 
strong, though by no means safe for any length of 
time. When once I rested, I saw with astonishment 
that I had drifted away trom the land I had just seen. 
What could it mean? Had the course of the wind 
changed? No; for it was still blowing strongly from 
the southwest, and I was drifting more swiftly than 
ever, in an exactly diagonal direction, and opposite 
to the land, which now lay to the northwest. I 
struck my pole in the yster, and tried to arrest my 
progress. To my horror I could find no bottum. 
Was linacurrent? Ail at once it flashed upon me 
that I had drifted upon the bosom of the deep river, 
; and was being swept down its rushing current. The 
| little cratt was tearing along, impelled by the volume 
| Of water, and threatening to part its tiny timbers at 
| every lurch ofa wave. How long would it hold, and 
how far should I drift before I should reach the 
| neighborhood of humanity in any form? I looked 











were killed on the spot, and a greater number wound- 
ed and prisoners. The enemy retreated with great 
precipitation, leaving many of their wounded on the 
road, and returned to Philadelphia with the loss of 
one-half their party. Colonel Greene, and bis brave 
troops acquired great honor for their gallant defence 
of the fort.” 

Congress passed a vote of thanks for his brave con- 
duct, and voted him a splendid sword, which was 
presented to his son in 1786. In 1778, he was with 
the army under General John Sullivan, at the siege 
of Newport, when it was occupied by the British. 
The following were the’ officers of his regiment, on 
the first of May, 1779. Christopher Greene, colonel; 
John Holden, adjutant; Samuel Ward, major; Peter 
Turner, surgeon; John Parish, surgeon’s mate; 
John Cook, quartermaster; Ebenezer Fiagg, pay- 
mInaster. 

In May, 1781, ‘‘a party of Continental troops, 
commanded by Colonel Christopber Greene, of Rhode 
Island, being stationed on our lines, near Croton 
River, were surprised by a party of the enemy about 
sunrise on the thirteenth instant. They first attack- 
ed Culonel Greene’s and Major Flagg’s quarters, and 
killed the major while in bed. The colonel being 
badly wounded in the house, was carried into the 
woods and barbarously murdered. Two subalterus 
and twenty-seven privates were also killed, and & 
lieutenant and surgeon, with about twenty men 
taken prisoners. This melancholy event is most 
deeply regretted. Colonel Greene bravely distin- 
guished himself in defence of Fort Mercer, at Red 
Bank, in October, 1777, and has ever been considered 
asa valiant and vigilant officer.” 





THE KIND HE WANTED. 

Sitting in a. dining-saloon the other morning, 
daintily worrying the remains of a mutton-chop, & 
stranger entered and took a seat at one of the little 
white-covered tables. We knew him at a glance— 


















































“Maint I see you home from meetin’, Peggy?’’ 
“No, you shan’t du no sich thing. I’m otherwis: 
engaged.” ‘ Well I swan, I guess you’ve missed it 
this time, for I've got my pockets chuck full of gin 
gerbread.” “ You may take my arm, Jonathan.” 


John Paul says: “I never was a good carver, which 
is one good reason why I do not have turkey on my 
table every day instead of only once a year. Hash ir 
much easier to help; there is no joints to puzzle me, 
no crooked necks, side-bones and gizzards to drive 
one to destruction, so I make it the standing dish in 
my household. Those who think we take it for cheap- 
ness make a mistake. The convenience of the thing 
is its recommendation.” 


A lady crossing one of the Paris bridges, saw a 
man bathing in the river, in the easiest imaginavle 
costume. She took out her handkerchief, and put 
it up to her eyes, and as she passed on, let it full. 
The bather sprang out of the river, picked up the 
handkerchief, and running up to the lady, returned 


it to her with an apology for not having stopped to 
put on his gloves, 


A strange story is in circulation to the effect that 
the remains which will be honored by Austria are 
not those of the ill-fated scion of the House of Haps- 
burg, but of Hamero, a noted guerrilla, who in life | 
was not unlike poor Maximilian. The jatter is said 
to be pining away in an obscure dungeon on Quere- | 
taro, awaiting the arrival of welcome death. | 


God has written on the flowers that. sweeten the 
air; om the breeze that rocks the flower upon the | 
stem; upon the raindrop that refreshes the sprig of 
moss that lifts its head in the desert; upon its deep 
chambers; upon every pencilled shell that sleeps in | 
the cavern of the deep, no less than upon the mighty | 
sun that warms and cheers millions of creatures 
which live in its light—upon all his works he has | 


written, “ None liveth for himselt.” | 


A Scotchman stopped at @ hotel in Boulogne where ' 
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1 had drifted a fearful distance since reaching 
ver, and was progressing with still increasing 
velocity. I could do nothing but submit to my fate, 
uncertain as it seemed, and using the pule as best I 
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The World in Miniature. 


LITTLE RAINDROPS, 

Where do you come from, 

You little drops of rain, 
Pitter patter, pitter patter, 

Down the window-pane ? 
They wont let me walk, 

And they wont let me play, 
And they wont let me go 

Out of doors at all to-day. 
They put away my playthings 

Because I broke them all, 
And then they locked up all my bricks, 

And took away my ball. ° 
Tell me, little raindrops, 

Is that the way you play? 
Pitter patter, pitter patter, 

All the rainy day ? 
They say I'm very naughty, 

But I've nothing else to do 
But sit here at the window— 

I should like to play with you. 
The little raindrops cannot speak, 

But “* pitter, patter pat,”’ 
Means, we can play on this side 

Why can't you play on that? 

We are more afilicted by fancy than by fact. To 
be supremely happy or miserable we have only to 
imagine ourselves s0. To make the world a purga- 
tory, we have only to think of its pains and priva- 
tions; to find it a paradise, we need but open our 
eyes to its beauties and joys. A bad imagination 
keeps the soul in torment; a good one surrounds 
with elysium. The gulf that separates hell from 
heaven is often spanned by a dream, and the worm 
becomes an angel by merely using its wings. ~ 


Gustave Dore has just sold the immense picture 
which occupied so large a space in the central salon 
of the annual exhibition at Paris this year, to an 
American amateur for £2200. ‘The subject is a 
gambling-table at Baden. Several of the celebrated 
anonymas of the day sat, it is said, for their portraits 
in this picture, which is a life-like photograph of the 
scene daily enacted at a German kursaal. 

A horrible scaffold scene recently took place in 
Prussia. A woman and son were to be executed for 
the murder of the husband and father. The woman 
refused to walk, and was carried on the scaffuld, her 
son waiting below. Owing to the shortness of her 
neck, the executioner could not fasten her securely 
to the block, and only a second blow severed her 
head from the trunk. The son fainted, and had to be 
revived before being brought to the block still reek- 
ing with his mother’s warm blood. 


The Petit Journal of Paris says that in 1835 the 
snow was so deep that only the chimneys appeared 
above the surface. The letter-carriers would go to 
achimney and cry out; ‘Does Jean Jacques live 
here?” “Oui.” ‘ Look out then for a letter,” and 
down it would come into the fireplace. 


‘Maint I see you home from meetin’, Peggy?” 
“No, you shan’t du no sich thing. I’m otherwise 
engaged.” “ WellI swan, I guess you’ve missed it 
this time, for I’ve got my pockets chuck full of gin- 
gerbread.” ‘“ You may take my arm, Jonathan.” 


John Paul says: “I never was a good carver, which 
is one good reason why I do not have turkey on my 
table every day instead of only once a year. Hash is 
much easier to help; there is no joints to puzzle me, 
no crooked necks, side-bones and gizzards to drive 
one to destruction, so I make it the standing dish in 
my household. Those who think we take it tor cheap- 
ness make a mistake. The convenience of the thing 
is its recommendation.” 


A lady crossing one of the Paris bridges, saw a 
man bathing in the river, in the easiest imaginavle 
costume. She took out her handkerchief, and put 
it up to her eyes, and as she passed on, let it fall. 
The bather sprang out of the river, picked up the 
handkerchief, and running up to the lady, returned 
it to her with an apology tor not havitig stopped to 
put on his gloves. 


A strange story is in circulation to the effect that 
the remains which will be honored by Austria are 
not those of the ill-fated scion of the House of Haps- 
burg, but of Hamero, a noted guerrilla, who in lite 
was not unlike poor Maximilian. The latter is said 
to be pining away in an obscure dungeon on Quere- 
taro, awaiting the arrival of welcome death. 

God has written on the flowers that. sweeten the 
air; on the breeze that rocks the flower upon the 
stem; upon the raindrop that refreshes the sprig of 
moss that lifts its head in the desert; upon its deep 
chambers; upon every pencilled shell that sleeps in 
the cavern of the deep, no less than upon the mighty 
sun that warms and cheers millions of creatures 
which live in its light—upon all his works he has 
written, ‘‘ None liveth for himselt.” 


A Scotchman stopped at a hotel in Boulogne where 
the servants had just been imported from England. 
In the morning he accosted a waiting-maid with, ! 
“Fetch me ma shoon, lassie.” ‘Ah sir,” said she, | 
“TI don’t understand French.” 

In Great Britain the number of spindles said to be 
employed in the manufacture of cotton exceeds 
36,000,000. When in good work as many as 63,994,602 
miles of thread are made per working day of ten 
hours, and enough is made every minute to encom- 
pass the earth four times. 

Over three hundred willion lucifer matches are 
Manufactured and used daily in the United States, 
orabout nine to every person. 


international running match for $5000. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





Much in Vittle, 
A New York upper court has decided that gold is 
not legal tender. It is merchandize. 
Who made money on the dead soldiers’ head-boards 
is now asked at Washington. 
The member who wanted Congress to reduce its 
pay, was laughed down. 
We hope the New Year will bring good resolutions, 
and lots of ’em. 
President Roberts of the Fenian organization has 
resigned. 
They say that the cause of the dismissal of Na- 
poleon’s chief of police was a spite of Eugenie. 
Jules Janin, the fearless French journalist, is a 
coward in the hands of his housekeeper. 
The Savannah sea-cow has died; probably of the 
milk disease. 
Fifteen hundred suits for ante-war debts have been 
brought in one county of Virginia. 
A New Yorker and an Englishman are to have an 


A Londoner throws down the gauntlet for a whist- 
ling match. 

The 70 per cent dividends of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany have been reduced to 4 per cent. 

Brigham Young’s talents for “‘ sealing ” would find 
ample employment in Alaska. 

Chicago has five missing men who can’t be heard 
of, and awful things are suggested. 

Delaware papers stand by the whipping-post. Such 
apologists of barbarity ought to stand at it. 

The Oneida Communists want to be allowed to 
keep the property of seceding members. 

Water sells for fifteen cents a barrel in some parts 
of Western New York. 

In Boston New Year’s Day will be remembered for 
rain and snow. 

Sprague says that our country has lost its control 
of the cotton interest. 

American papers still toady the London Times, as 
though that paper was capable of speaking the truth. 

We are imitating New York. A cashier has rob- 
bed the Shawmat bank of $50,000. 

Ail the express companies have united, and up go 
the rates. 

Congress is willing to give $100,000,000 millions for 
Cuba, but no more. 

Max’s opera troupe didn’t pay expenses while in 
Boston. 

California has had a terrible rain-storm, the worst 
since 1861. 

It is dangerous to travel after dark in North Caro- 
lina. Robbers are round. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sunmer have finally separated for 
the good of both parties. 

The ex-King of Hanover, who sold out his ‘divine 
right ” to Prussia, can’t get his money. 

Iowa has 143 newspapers, and not one of them is 
* religious” in name. 

The Loyal Leaguers in New York State have taken 
to forming Fenton Clubs. 

The Cincinnati policemen got a five-dollar green- 
back each as a Christmas present. 

Wm. B. Astor pays $400,000 city tax, and A. T. 
Stewart follows with $250,000. 

Fernando Wood pays $1000 a month for his house 
in Washington. 

The Newburyport Herald anticipates Grant’s nom- 
ination by both parties. 

Davenport, Lowa, boasts the finest opera house in 
the West. 

Commodore Vanderbilt pays $160 in gold per ton 
for his steel rails. 

There are more than a million and a half old—we 
beg pardon, spinsters, in England. 

*‘ Heaven’s Journal ” is the name of a new Paris 
paper. 
A *“* matrimonial revival ” is announced as prevail- 
ing in Suffolk, Va, 
The National Game, according to Dickens—Spit- 
ting at a mark. 
Wolves have appeared in large numbers near 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Sixteen hundred executions for State taxes are in 
the hands of the sheriff of Fairfield district, S. C. 
The Turks, too, are supplying their army with a 
first-class gun, and by next spring 60,000 Tarkish in- 
fantry will carry the Snider rifle. 
Chicago has received this season 707,225 hogs, and 
packed 455,241 of them ; last year she received 235,346 
and packed 101,000. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Frank W. Good- 
win and Miss Sadie E. Roberts. 

By Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Judah Van Praag and Miss 
Lizzie C. Porter. , 

By Rev. Mr. Fulton, Mr. George W. Vining, of Cam- 
bridge, and Miss Grace B. Pollard. 

At East Boston. by Rev. Dr Bingham, Mr. Solomon 
H. Dyer and Miss Sarah T. Potter. 








At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. McKenzie, J. Edward Tay- 
lor, Esq., and Miss Anna F. Sawin. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr Flagg, Mr. William Ambrose 
Roberts and Miss Mary Paine Woolley. 


Deuths. 


In this city, Mrs. Abigail L. Marden, 72; 
Ann Gray. vie 
At East Boston, Mr. Ebenezer Atkins, 72. : 
At Roxbury, Mr. Henry T. Miles, 34; Mrs. Nancy 
Chandler, 53. 

At Charlestown, Miss E. A. McDonough. 

At Chelsea, Miss Hannah Osgood, 64. 

At Wenham, Mrs. Sarah A. Bradbury, 47. 

At Reading, Mrs. Henry C. Carter, 68. 

At Marshfield, Mr. Thomas R. Oakman, 38. 

At Providence, Rev. Daniel Le Baron Goodwin, 68. 











Miss Mary 
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Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


TREE PONY, (Paonia Moutan.)—Although a low 
shrub, this plant when full grown and in bloom pre- 
sents a magnificent appearance. The variety known 
as the Banksia, has bluish colored flowers usually 
about six inches in diameter, and very double—sin- 
gle plants often showing fifty or sixty at a time. 
Several years are required for them to attain this 
size. The poppy-flowered variety is single, white 
with a purple spot at the base of each petal. The 
variety rosea is semi-double with rose-colored flowers. 
This shrub is quite hardy, but difficult to propagate. 
The easiest mode, which is, however, quite slow, is 
by dividing the roots. For this purpose the plant 
should be placed in rich soil so as to increase rapidly 
in growth, and taken up in autumn, and the stems 
and roots separated by the means of a fine saw— 
every separated portion should have some roots re- 
maining upon it. It is also propagated by layers, 
using the previous season’s wood, tonguing and 
burying at least three inches deep in earth kept 
moist. If the growth is vigorous, roots will com- 
mence the first season, but the layers should not be 
removed until after the second summer. Skillful 
propagators increase the tree pony by grafting into 
the common herbaceous species. Deutzia gracilis, 
under the head of Lilacs in the third division; Kal- 
mnia angustifolia, under Kalmia in the second divis- 
ion; and perhaps Mezereon, Clethra and some others 
in next division, might be placed under this head of 
small shrubs. 





Hypericum Kalmianum is a small shrub two or 
three feet high, bearing a profusion of yellow flowers 
about midsummer. It is a native, and perfectly 
hardy, and is usually raised from seeds. 





MAHBONIA, (Mahonia Aquifolium )—This fine shrub 
which is a little tender at the north, is properly an 
evergreen; but as its chief beauty is exhibited during 
the summer season, it is placed under this division. 
It has pinnate leaves, usually four pairs and an odd 
one, the leaflets being spring-toothed on the edges. 
It exhibits handsome clusters of yellow flowérs late 
in spring, succeeded by blue berries. It grows three 
or four feet high, and needs the protection of straw 
or evergreen boughs in winter. It is propagated 
slowly by layers. 





CEANOTHUS, (Ceanothus Americanus.)—A small 
shrub of neat appearance bearing numerous bunches 
of small white flowers; and if well cultivated and 
trained in form,is quite ornamental, 








NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS, 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. ‘ 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 





“*Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DoULOUREUX or UNI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
raigia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

: “J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
“*12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."" 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Depar- nent under the United States government, thus 
speaks dfit: 

“IT Lave known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and [ have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Pustage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - 5 OE. 
Twelve packages 9.00 - #6 4s * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and inedicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & 0o., Sole Proprietors, 











BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Nant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, pore , for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue MAN OF ‘Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAavreERr, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. S. Raymond.—Tne OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THeE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L.,8. Goodwin.—TukE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THeE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEpDpPatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tng LEAGUE 
or DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrrHA 8s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olinstead.—KInAn's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEvV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jieg Potter, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ViscontTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tug Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—TneE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THg 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLp, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THe SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cebb, Jr.—Tus 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—TuE REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNown, by .Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TugE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympiA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE L1iGHT-KKEPER'S 
PRizzE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tue Pirate SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisueErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Gi FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WuiTE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—Tne Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAmeED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—TuHE Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Pornt Caper, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VoLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE KinG's TaLisman, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—TuE Goip Ropers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIreE's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—TuE YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by larry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—Scyrkos THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLovD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—ReD Gop, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Vinoqua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WarBURTON's GuostT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, b; 8S. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN Wair, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA. by William H. Bushne)’ 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—RED Rupert, by Lieutenant Marray. 
No. 48 —A Dark Secaet, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 0.—THE Mystexious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 
No. 51 —Coxrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTY, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisners, 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“SOMEBODY.” 


DRA RRR 
BY MISS L. A. PAUL. 
ae 


Somebody laid a snare, and caught 

My foolish heart as it strayed that way; 
And somebody claims my every thought — 

My dreams by night, and my prayers by day. 





Somebody's eyes are my only light; 
Somebody's hand is my only stay; 

Somebody's love could change my night 
Into an ever-glorious day. 


But my heart has long since ceased to hope 
For somebody's presence my life to cheer; 
So alone in the blinding dark I grope, 
For somebody never may reach me here. 
Notse.—We wish we were *‘ somebody.”’ 
pean : a 
Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
NO OOOO OOS 














(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOT BUSYBODY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Wes) TAT wasn’t her real 
f§¢ name, you know; but 
that is what everybody 
called her, Tot Busybody. 
Her real name was Sarah 
Fanning; but of course 
when she was little, peo- 
ple called her Sa, and Sa- 
dy, and Sally, and any- 
thing but Sarah, which 
sounds like a grown-up 
woman. Aud after a 
while, she got to be called 
Tot; and as she grew 
large enough to be poking 
her nose and fingers into 
everything, the Busybody 
was added. 

It must be owned that 
Tot did meddie terribly 
with things which she had better have let alone. She 
didn’t like much to keep still, and people who move 
about all the time must touch things; and besides 
that, she believed that she knew a great deal—more, 
in fact, than almost anybody else except her father 
and mother; and there were subjects which she 
thought she understood better than they coukl. 

Tot had a little plump body, and a round face, and 
&@ round little nose that didn’t take up much room, 
and short, strong, stubby fingers, an’ when she 
walked, she set her feet down hard. What Tot did 
was done. If she upset a cup of milk, it was turned 
quite over, and every drop spilt; if she trod on the 
baby’s toes, she gave them a good squeeze; and when 
Tot cried, she bawled heartily, and could be heard at 
a long distance. 

It would take more time than I have, and more 
space in the paper than the editor would allow me, 
to tell all or half the pranks which Tot played, in her 
desire to set everything right, and manage every- 
thing as she thought it ought to be managed. It was 
she who put sugar in the chicken-pie the cook was 
making; it wasshe who put an extra epoontul of 
salt in the custard, making it so dreadfully bitter 
that the people who tasted it at dinner could scarcely 
swallow the first mouthiul, and did not attempt to 
take a second; it was she who, when she first learned 
how to get a thread and needle through cloth, sewed 
up the tops of all her father’s socks; and it was she 
who scoured the rosewood furniture with soap and 
sand. 

The Fannings lived out of town a little way, and 
had a garden to their house. {[t wasn’t a very large 
garden, but they thought a great deal of it, and took 
great pains to keep it in order, and to make things 
grow. Of course there were flowers in plenty; but 
there were also vegetables in a little square of ground 
at the back of the house. Mr. and Mrs. Fanning 
thought it would be pleasanter to get things fur din- 
ner from their own garden than to go to market for 





matter herself. Poor little beans! They weren't 
used to sprouting, and could not be blamed much if 
they did make a mistake the first time. 

Tot squatted herself down on the very edge of the 
bed, and pulled upa bean. There, sure enough, was 
the stem, going down to China as fast as it could go. 

“*O, you silly thing! this is the way to go,” says 
Tot, poking the bean down with the root up, and 
pressing her solid, plump little fingers over the 
earth. to make it keep the plant in place. “ Now 
you stay just so. If I catch you coming up again 
wrong end first, [{ will pull your head off.” 

The little girl was full of zeal and worked industri- 
ously, and in half an hour all the beans were put in- 
to the earth, with the print of two little fore-fingers, 
one on either side of them, and with their roots 
standing up above the ground. 

When it was all done, Tot stood up and looked at 
her work with great satisfaction, her head a little on 
one side. 

“ Now you may grow,” she said; ‘and mind you 
grow right;” and then turned about to see what 
else in the farming line required her attention. _ She 
felt very important over her feat, and began to think 
herself quite a gardener, 

Going along a little further, she saw a large bed 
that had been nicely raked and smoothed the day 
before, and there, all over it, but a little way apart, 
were wilted weeds. They spoiled the looks of the 
bed ; so Tot went over the whole ground and pulled 
the wilted weeds up, putting them into her apron, 
and carried them to the pig. She didn’t know, then, 
that they were cabbage and turnip plants; but she 
found it out afterwards, when her father came home. 
Lam sorry to be obliged to record thay pour Tot got a 
tremendous spanking, as wages for her gardening. 

“I thonght it was right,” sobbed the child. 

“And that is all your thoughts are worth,” said 
her mother. 

For as much as a day and a half Tot didn’t dare 
touch anything, and was very much «dissatisfied with 
herself It was very hard to be punished for doing 
what she thought was right, and still harder to be 
told that her thoughts weren’t good for anything. 
She had a great mind not to think any more. 

“T think it isn’t worth while to think anything, if 
what I think mother thinks isn’t worth thinking 
about,” says Tot to herself. ‘ But I’m sure I think 
that—but then, what’s the use of thinking, when 
mother thinks that I think—that she thinks I think 
—that I think she thinks—that—O dear me! I don’t 
know my way out of it!’ And the poor child felt as 
though her head had been turned into a top, and 
was being spun. 

But children can’t remember their troubles forever, 
and Tot forgot hers, and became happy again. 

But Tot Busybody’s meddling did not always bring 
her to grief. There came a time when she earned 
great glory by doing something that was not her 
business. It happened in this way: 

Tot’s mother had a good many plants, and for some 
of them the hired man, Tom, used to bring a rich 
black mould from a piece of woods a distance oft. 
Sometimes he would bring it in a basket or box; 
sometimes, when the earth was dry, he would bring 
itin a paper. This mould was likely to have insects 
in it that would destroy the roots of the plants; so, 
before setting them out in it, Mrs. Fanning used to 
have the moul:l baked in the oven of the kitchen 
range till the insects were al! dead. 

One day, Mrs. Fanning told Tom to get her some 
mould to set out a plant. 

“Only about a quart,” she said. ‘The pot is 
small.” 

Tom said “ Yes’m,” and brought the mould ina 
paper, it being a dry time. 

“Put this in the oven to bake for the mistress,” he 
said to Bridget, coming up to the kitchen window. 

*Q, you go ’way!” said Bridget, who was in a 
great hurry getting dinner. ‘“It’sas much as ever 
I can do baking puddings, and geese, and dumplings, 
without baking mud-pies.” 

‘“* Well,” Tom said, “Ill leave it out in the porch.” 
And away he went. 

Bridget fussed and fidge’ed over her dinner, and 
forgot, for the time, all about the earth that was to 


be baked; and the dinner was all over, and the fire : 
gone out, when she rememberei it. She wouldn’t | 
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“J guess I'll play jailer, and pat Dolly in prison,” 
says Tot, who sometimes heard her father speak of 
such things. Mr. Fanning was a lawyer, and knew 
all about Jails. 

So Tot accused her doll of having broken her own 
back out of ugliness, so that she might not be obliged 
to sit up straigut; and after baving brought her to 
trial, the way she had heard of the lawyers doing in 
courts, she convicted and sentenced her to jail for 
ninety-nine years. \ 

“Now, where’ll be the jail?” thought Tot. ‘ And 
looking about, she saw the doors of the range oven. 
That was just the place, if sie could reach it. The 
black iron doors looked very jail-like indeed, and of 
course the inside of the oven would be still more so. 

Tot telt of the range, and, flading it culd, climbed 
up on it and opened the doors of the oven. “ Now, 
dolly,” she said, solemnly, taking ber dull by the 
neck, that being the most convenient way, “you is 
goin’ to be punished for breakiu’ your back. It’s 
against the laws to break backs, ‘specially your own, 
’n’ I wont have it. So you’ve got to be in jail ninety- 
nine years on brea:l and water. Now beiave yourself 
while you’re there, ’n’ bimeby I’ll come and take you 
out.” 

So saying, Tot chucked the doll headforemost into 
the oven. In goiug in she came in contact with the 
tin pan of black mould. 

* Gracious! what is this?” said Tot, pulling the 
panout. “O! it’s mamma’s black mould, to set out 
her plant in. I mean to set it out myself, ’n’ have it 
all growin’ when mamma gets back.” 

The doll and jail were quite forgotten. Tot got the 
pan down, shut the oven door, and trudge'l off to her 
planting, leaving the doll on the kitchen floor, The 
plant which Mrs. Fanning wished to set out wae a 
slip in a glass of water. Tot had often seeu her mo- 
ther do the same, so she got a pot, put the mould 
into it, and stuck the slipin the middle. Jt looked 
really very well set out. Then she watered it and set 
it on the stand. She could not set it in the sun, for 
the sun was eutirely covered by dark clouds. After 
@ little while the thunder began to grumble, and the 
seanistress ran into the house saying there was going 
to be a great shower, and Briiget came down to the 
kitchen and kindled the tire to get tea by. 

It was raining hard when Mr. and Mrs. Fanning 
came home, and, as there was no fire any where else 
in the house, they came out to the kitchen fire to 
warm themselves after having taken off their wet 
clothes. The fire was only just kindled when they 
came out, but Bridget piled in the wood aud char- 
c al, and soon the range was red. Tot stood at her 
mother’s knee in the corner of the chimney, and the 


Mrs. Fanning told what a terrible drenching they 
got out in the rain, and Mr. Fanning stood before the 
tire, and directly in the way of Bridget who wanted 
to make the tea, and was trying to reach round him 
to get at the hot water. 

‘* By the way, wife,” said Mr. Fanning, when his 
wife had ended her story, ‘‘ what did you do with 
that paper of powder I left in the china closet?” 

Mrs. Fanning was about to answer when she was 
interrupted by a scream f:om Bridget who dropped 
the teapot and ran for the door. 

*OMr. Fanning! O Mr. Fanning! come out here 
or you'll be kilt!” she cried out, ber face as white as 
asheet. ‘Come out here, I say!” 

They didn't know what the matter was, of course, 
but she looked so frightened that they hurried out as 
she bade them, Tot and the seamstress tullowing. 


Bridget, running out into the yard. 

“What do you mean, Bridget?” Mr. Fanning 
said, stopping her. 

“it’s in the oven!” Bridget cried, wringing her 
hands. ‘I thougat that it was the black mould, and 
I put it in to bake!’ 

No sooner were the words out of her mouth than 
all the others ran, as frightened as she. With sucha 
tire as there was in the range the powder might ex- 
plode at any moment, the wonder was it had nut 
taken fire befure; and taere was enough of it to hlow 
the roof of the house off. 

They all ran through the rain to the stable, that 
being the safest place, and stood there waiting for 
the ex} lorion, Tot was erving with fright, she knew 





seamstress stood in the other corner listening while ' 


*O, musha! we'll all be blown to pieces!” cried | 


Tot told the whole story over again, with all the 
particulars, about the jail, dolly and all. 

“That blessed child!” her mother cried, catching 
Tot inher arms. ‘She has saved all our lives!” 

And sure enough it was so. When they went into 
the house again they found all safe, the oven empty, 
and the slip of plant set out in gunpowder, with the 
prints of Tot’s chubby fingers all over the tep of it, 
If the powder bad been left in the oven it would have 
exploded while they were all by the range, and, very 
likely, killed every one of them. 

Tot got petted that night, you may believe. She 
was in somebody’s arms all the evening, and when 
she went to bed, her father and mother both went up 
stairs with her, and stayed till she went to sleep, and 
everybody in the house kissed her good-night over 
and over again. 

Mother,” said Tot, opening her eyes, when she 
had gone almost to sleep, ‘* don’t you think some of 
the things I think are worth ihinking?”’ 

“You blessed darling!” her mother cried, kissing 
her for the fortieth time, ‘I think that you are the 
“wisest and happiest child in the world, and I'll never 
scold you again, whatever youdo It isn’t évery little 
girl five years old who can save her father’s and mo- 
ther’s and two or three others’ lives. That thought 
of yours, my child, was given you direct frow God!" 

Tot turned over with a deep, long, satistied breath, 
put her hand under her cheek, and went to sleep. 


8 Bumors of the Dap. 


ENGLISH GOLD AND FRENCH WIT. 
Talleyran’d had one of the most amusing salons in 
Paris, fur all the politicians and ciplomats of that 
day were wits and conversationists. Diplomacy had 
' not then taken the mysterivus aud sonbre aspect it 
| has assumed in modern days, perhaps because in 
tbose days it had too wuch t» do, and neeced not the 
affectation of importance; just as since the inventin 
of telegrapus and railroads, there seems to have been 
‘in the politica’ world nothing extraordinary enough 
to communicate by such a wonderful messenger, 
In later years, Talleyrand love! wit beiter than 
conversation. Leaving hix accomplished niece, the 
' Duchess de Dino, to entertain his other guests, be 
| would retire with some of the foreign ambassadors, 
old friends and old foes, into hisown room, and playa 
scientific rubber, the intricacies of which it was curi- 
ous to watch, seeing that tbe talents which were 
employed to settle the division o1 Europe at the Con- 
gress of Vienna were now all concentrated on the 
odd trick. 
The stakes were gold pieces, but they often reach- 
_ ed the sume of thousands of francs. One evening, at 
the termination of one of these partics, the English 
ambassador suddenly dived beneatg the table and 
, began fumbling on the carpet. 
‘* What is your excellency about?” said Talleyrand 
| “ Looking for a Napoleon which has fulisn ” 
' 4 Wait an instant,” said Talleyrand, with atwiukle 
: of bis light gray eye, and a sarcastic twist of his thin 
‘ and distorted lips, ‘“* you cannot see to tind so xmall a 
thing.’ As he spoke he twisted a thousand tranc 
' bill into a paper match, and, setting fire to it, held it 
to the ground. 
“ What are you about?” exclaimed the astonished 
| wmbassador, pausing on his bands and kyees, and 
‘ looking np. 











rand. 

Upon which the discomfited minister, understand- 
ing the epigram, instantly arose, leaving the Napo- 
leon asa perquisite fur the servant who should find it. 





TRY IT ON HIM. 
Burchard, the revivalist, was in the habit of closing 
* his sermons in this wise: 

“Tam going to pray, and I want all that desire to 
be prayed for to send up their names on a piece of 
peper.” 

Ou the occasion to which I refer, there was at 01 68 
sent up to the desk q site a pile of little rlips of paper, 
with the names on whose behalf be was to wrestle, a8 
he said, with the Almighty. 

A paase svon ensued, when he sail: 
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“ Merely lighting your excellency,” replied Talley- 
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itself comes up above the ground, and opens out, and 
lets the leaves which were folded inside it spread 
and run up into a vine. 

Well, Mrs Fauning’s beans had just arrived at 


Pande paddy?’ said M:. Fanning, tramping upand down Wag to boot, rose in the midst uf the congregation, 
should forget it at supper-time, poured it into a pan | the stable, stopping every uoment or two to listen, and'amidst the winks, and becks, and smiles of the 
= pa ath oven, to be ready against the fire | and peep toward the house. auditory, said: 

shou made. 
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this stage of their growth, when the bean is on the 
top of the ground, when one day Tot went out into 
the garden. It was a safe place tor her to play in, 
and she was ni followed. She stumped about fora 
while, loukieg «t things, and presently came to the 
beans. Clearly, Tot thought, that was wrong. She 
had seen plants grow, and she had seen those beans 
planted, and she knew that they were intended to 
stay in the grvund. Of course she felt a strong in- 
terest in the garden, and wanted eversthing there 
to do its best. It was not worth while, she thought, 
to go and trouble mamma with telling her that the 


‘But what quare looking earth to grow on the 


ground, to be sure!” said Bridget, running it | 


through her fingers. “Musha, it’s more like iron 
filings, it is.” 

She put the pan in the over, and shut the door. 

“There, now it'll not be forgotten,” she said. 
“And there’s nothing to bake for supper, so that’ ll 
have all the hate.” 

Bridget went off up stairs, and left the kitchen to 
itself. Presently one of the doors opened, and Tot 
looked in and stare: about the room, to see it there 
were anything there to interest her. Her father and 
mother had gone off to make a call, the seamstress, in 


It was strange, certainly. There was a panfull of 
powder in a red-hot oven, and yet it didn’t go off. 
They couldn’t understand it. Tot began tu see a lit- 
tle of what was the matter, and to fear now on ber 
own account. It was clear that there was sowething 
very awful in that pan of black mould, what, she did 
not know, and she had meddled with it! 

‘*Mamma,” she sobbed, “1 didn’t mean to. I 
thought it was to set out the plant in, and I set it out. 
I'm sorry, mamma!” 

** What does the child mean?” said the mother. 
‘“*T took the pan of dirt out, and set your 3 lant in 
| it,” said Tot again. 


‘‘Mr. Burchard, I want you to pray for Jim 
Thompson.” 

The reverend petitioner saw from the excitement 
of the audience that Oziel was « hard case. 

“* What is your name, sir, and who is Mr Thomp- 
son?” 

i “Its Jim ‘Thompson; he keeps a tavern in 
Thompsonville, and I keep a public house a little be- 
low him. He is an infernal scoundrel, sud I want 
you to give bim a lit.” 

| “Bat,” said Burchard, “have you taith in the 
power of prayer? Do you believe im the power of 
petition?” 
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ble of breaking up into smile: 
with their sunshine; and » 
there have been those who » 
nounce Drasilla Blake » beac 
ithink Mrs. Stacy, when . 


wonderful beans which they were expecting to have 
80 many dinners frum had all gone to work and come 
up backwards, and might grow down to China if 
they were not stopped. She could attend to the 















The child was honest, and, though terribly fright-| ‘That is neither here nor there,” responded Oziel, | 
ened, was determined to tell the truth. | “ J want to try it on him.” 

‘*Did you take it out of the oven this afternoon?” | 
askel her mother. And the others gathered round | 
' to listen. 


whose care they had left their little girl, was talking 
with the milkman down at the back xate, the dog | 
and cat were both sleepy, and there was nobody to 
speak to. The poor child looked quite disconsolate. | 
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Why is a deputy sheritf a new and usefal machine? 
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' Because it is a sue ing machine. 
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